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Editor's Note 


' A Front omen phata by Warner Bros 


Kind thanks go to 

Alan Freed, Steve Marshall, Ben Margolin, Kathy Jentz, 
Jill Primous, Richard Downer, Troy Motes, Frederic Heller, 
Marylou Badeaux, and all of you who have contributed 
eyewitness reports on early Prince concerts and 
recollections from the Lovesexy tour [see our website]. 





The photo of Prince's car in UPTOWN #44 page 18 was not correctly 
credited. The picture was shot by Zaheer Ali / NuPwrSoul. 
Sorry for the mistake. 
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Hi! 

Welcome to issue #45, which marks the end of UPTOWN's 9th year. We have now broken the Controversy 
fanzine's record as the longest surviving Prince publication! 

The new issue celebrates the 10th year anniversary of the Graffiti Bridge film and album with an article 
called Everybody Wants 2 Find Graffiti Bridge that studies the evolution of the project and examines the 
album in detail. Another article examines the Madhouse project, musically one of Prince's most interesting 
side projects. The article Y'all Want Some More? traces the history of Madhouse, examining the two 1987 
albums, 8 and 76, and revealing details of no less than three attempts at a third album. / Ain't Like The 
Rest is an article that discusses Prince's achievements as a songwriter, musician, and musical pioneer. 
Continuing our series of "the story behind" various Prince songs, this issue includes an article titled Finest 
Purple, Pure Gold (from a line in the song) about Prince's involvement in Kate Bush's "Why Should | Love 
You?", released on her album The Red Shoes in 1993. 

As you're reading this, Prince's Hit 'N' Run tour of the US is probably coming to an end. The news section 
contains some information about the tour, but you can expect a full in-depth report in the next issue, 
scheduled for January 2001. The tour has focused primarily on the classic Prince hits and most familiar 
songs, something which seems to have resulted in a somewhat mixed response from critics and fans; many 
hardcore followers have complained that Prince is playing it too safe. However, Prince has emphasised that 
the current tour is just a warm-up for a "full-out" tour the next year, which sounds promising, particularly 
if he will have a new album by then. In the meantime, enjoy this issue. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, UNOFFICIAL AND UNCENSORED MA 


The Hit ‘N’ Run 
tour kicks off 
As we're going to 
press, Prince and The 
MPG have just embarked 
on a mini-tour of the US, 
"officially" titled the Hit 
'N' Run tour. The tour 
was announced on 





NPGonlineLTD on 25 Au- (o ARABES 
i-o == —_ STURM = 

gust 2000, promising — TALADRIN 

four themes to the show, (Smaa 


one of which was going — 

to be a complete acoustic set. Prince was also going to play 

some songs “alone with a band totally composed of him- 

self.” Another new feature would be an instant voting mech- 
anism, allowing 40 randomly picked fans to vote for “the 
next jam played." Rehearsals started on 3 September. In 
the end, the acoustic set, one-man band performance, and 
voting concept were abandoned. However, Prince has made 
it clear that the Hit 'N' Run tour is a warm-up for a "full- 
out tour to begin in the new year," so some of the proposed 
ideas may be realised at a later stage. 

At the time of writing, the following Hit 'N' Run tour 
dates have been played or scheduled: 

7 November: The Palladium, Worcester, MA 

8 November: Landmark Theater, Richmond, VÀ 

10 November: Patriot Center, Fairfax, VÀ 

11 November: Academy of Music, Philadelphia, PA 
| 12 November: CSU Convocation Center, Cleveland, OH 

14 November: State Theater, Detroit, MI 

16 November: Riviera Theater, Chicago, IL 

18 November: Auditorium, Milwaukee, WI 

19 November: Van Andel Arena, Grand Rapids, MI 

20 November: Music Hall, Cincinnati, OH 

22 Movember: The Tabernacle, Atlanta, GA 
| 24 November: The Pyramid, Memhpis, TN 
| 25 November: Municipal Auditorium, Nashville, TN 
| 26 November: Independence Arena, Charlotte, NC 

28 November: Savvis Center, St. Louis, MO 
| 9 December: The Aladdin Theatre for the Performing Arts, 
| Las Vegas, NV 

The new line-up of The NPG comprises: Morris Hayes 
and Kip Blackshire (keyboards), Rhonda Smith (bass), John 
Blackwell (drums), Najee (saxophone and flute), and Gene- 
va (dancing and a few backing vocals). New drummer John 
Blackwell has played with several big-name artists, includ- 
ing Patti LaBelle and Cameo. Najee is also merited, having 
played with many different artists, including Chaka Khan, 
and released a few solo albums. 

Prince has been in talks with the US-based cable network 
Bravo to film some of the shows to produce a backstage doc- 
umentary about the tour. NPGonlineLTD describes the project 
as a “docu-style commentary on what it’s like inside The Cre- 
ative Mind." Prince has enlisted the help of former NBA star 
Magic Johnson to promote the tour. Since leaving the game, 
Johnson has become an entertainment mogul, operating a 
successful chain of movie theatres in the US, as well as dab- 
bling in artist management. A TV commercial for the tour has 
been produced, featuring snippets from several well-known 
Prince songs and a new track, which opens and closes the 
30-second commercial (the first known airing of the adver- 
tisement was on 9 November). 

Reports from the early concerts of the tour indicate that 
ihe show has a "Prince classics" format, with an empha- 
sis on the most well-known songs from Purple Rain, Sign 
O' The Times, and Diamonds And Pearls. In fact, songs 
from these three albums have made up roughly half of the 
set. Several early songs are part of the repertoire: "I Wanna 
Be Your Lover," "Sexy Dancer" (instrumental), "Uptown," 
"Controversy," "Do Me, Baby," and "Little Red Corvette." 
Other songs played include "Raspberry Beret,” *Kiss," “Mu- 
tiny," “Nothing Compares 2 U," "Scandalous," and two 
non-album tracks, "She's Always In My Hair" and "God" (as 

















an instrumental). Two covers have so far been played, the 
Santana medley and The Staple Singers' "When Will We Be 
Paid?" Perhaps most remarkable is the fact that the only 
post-Diamonds And Pearls song that has been played is 
“Come On" from Newpower Soul. Thus, no “F” songs 
whatsoever are featured. The concerts have been around 


two hours, comprising between 25 and 30 songs. Needless 
to say, you can expect an in-depth tour report in the next 
issue of UPTOWN. 


“U Make My Sun Shine" on the air 
Donnie Simpson played "U Make My Sun Shine," à 
Prince/Angie Stone duet, on his Chicago radio show on 2 | 
November 2000. It was also aired on Detroit's 105.9 Jamz | 
on 9 November. The song is also known as "Sunshine," but 
the title “U Make My Sun Shine" has been given on 

NPGonlineL TD. 


Arista or J Records? 


According to New York radio station WBLS, Prince has 
been in discussion with Arista Records’ new boss L.A. Reid 
about a second album for the label. Reportedly, Reid told | 
Prince that he should let someone else produce him. WBLS | 
said that Prince refused and walked out. In early November, 
MTV.com reported that Prince was in negotiations with Clive 
Davis' new record label, J Records. They attribute the infor- 
mation to “a source close to the talks." However, 
NPGonlineLTD has denied that Prince is going to sign with J 
Records. 


52045: Radical Man" 

“2045: Radical Man," credited to Prince, was released 
on the Bamboozled soundtrack, 26 September 2000. Bam- | 
boozled is a media satire directed by Spike Lee. 


Bamboozled premiere 
Prince attended the New York premiere of Spike Lee's 
Bamboozied on 3 October 2000. Celebrities in attendance 
included Jennifer Lopez, Chuck D., Savion Glover, Snoop 
Dogg, Lenny Kravitz, and Stevie Wonder. Prince showed up 
with dancer Geneva and another, unidentified girl. There 
was an afterparty at a club called Exit, but Prince did not 
attend. 


"Cybersingle" download 


An MP3 of "Cybersingle" was made available for 
download on Real.com on 29 October 2000. The song has 
been available for MP3 download from NPGonlineLTD since 
14 July 2000. The song is attributed to f°, having been 
written and recorded prior to the name change back to 
Prince (which was announced on 16 May 2000). 


«When Will We Be Paid?" 
on NPGonlineLTD 

The opening song on NPGonlineL TD has been changed to 
a studio version by Prince of The Staple Singers' "When Will 
We Be Paid?” It replaced “2045: Radical Man” as the intro 
song on 8 November 2000. The song was originally released 
on The Staple Singers’ 1970 album We’ll Get Over. Another 
change occurred on 16 November, when "When Will We Be 
Paid?" was removed in favour of (an excerpt of) a new track, 
which begins, "She arrived on a 747, about 20 to 11, she 
comes to see him." It is an understated, sparsely 
instrumented piece with the guitar to the fore. 





Paisley Park sessions 

NPGonlineL TD reported that Najee arrived in Minneapolis 
on 29 August 2000 to begin overdubbing on a "very secre- 
tive project" Prince was working on. NPGonlineLTD posed 
the question, *Could a new Madhouse CD be in the micro- 
wave?" Angie Stone guested at Paisley Park in early Sep- 
tember, possibly recording her vocal on a new duet with 
Prince, "U Make My Sun Shine." 





Video project 

According to NPGonlineL TD, Prince has been shooting 
"snippets of songs (not fully produced videos)" during the 
Paisley Park parties for an upcoming project to be released 
online only, "These clips are like home movies shot with the 
new Canon XL-1 and edited in-house at the Park." It was 
reported on 16 September 2000, that between seven and 
10 tracks had been shot in part. 


Prince was in Egypt and didn't attend D'Angelo's concert 
or aftershow party. 





F 
NPGonlinel TD chat 





An online chat with Prince was organised by 
NPGonlineLTD on 7 October 2000 (am). However, it suffered 
from having too many people in an unmoderated chat room, 
causing everything to scroll off the screen too quickly. As 
such, it was more of a speech by Prince than a two-way con- 
versation. Prince did mention that he will have two new songs 
ready for online distribution in the near future. He is consid- 
ering asking people to donate a dollar per download. 
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D'Angelo in town 
D'Angelo and his entourage were invited to Paisley Park 
on 16 August after D'Angelo's concert in Minneapolis. 





| Meeting with DJs 





Prince in Egypt, New York, and Toronto 

Prince took some time off to vacation in Egypt in the lat- 
ter part of August. He attended the Paisley Park parties on 
12 August (am) and 26 August (am), so the Egyptian trip 
probably lasted between a week and 10 days in mid-Au- 
gust. A month later, Prince was spotted with Mayte in New 
York, 29 September. They attended a birthday party for 
party planner Alexandre Wilson at the Spa nightciub. Prince 


X | was in Toronto on 3 October, when he was spotted with 


Mayte at Sotto Sotto, a posh restaurant. He was also in 
Toronto the weekend of 27-29 October; according to 
NPGonlineLTD, he dined one night at Sotto Sotto with 
"about eight guests." 








Prince met with local DJs on Friday, 22 September 
2000, to "discuss the future of radio," according to 
NPGonlineL TD. The meeting lasted two hours and was also 
attended by Terry Lewis, Phil Robinson, and Billy Sparks. 
They listened to "U Make My Sun Shine," Prince's new duet 
with Angie Stone, after the meeting was over. 


A LOOK AT "2045: RADICAL MAN” 





THE DESTRUCTION oF 


THE SO-CALLED RADICAL MAN 


By David. Magdlarz, 


“2045: Radical Man” is mainly concerned with the notion 


of fighting against corporate greed and the need for people - 


to take a stand for the things in which they believe. The 
song essentially poses a hypothetical situation where it is 
now the year 2045, and you are asked what have you done 
with your life. 

Prince envisions a world where “the brand-new curren- 
cy [is] taking care of one another, you and me.” In contrast, 
he refers to the present as a place where profit is the main 
concern. Prince mentions how people depend “on this so- 
called man” (presumably corporate America) for all that they 
have, and he rhetorically asks, “How many of y'all niggas 
really care?" Prince then defines the word "nigga" to mean 
anyone who squanders his or her life away. And in a nod 
to the song "Uptown," he mentions how "niggas" can be 
"white, black, Puerto Rican." But for this song, the "main 
niggas" Prince is talking about are those suit-wearing ex- 
ecutives who heedlessly buy and sell corporations, and 
whose only concern "is the destruction of the so-called rad- 
ical man by 2045." 

Although Prince had just defined the word “nigga” in a 


way not based on race, the song then veers off into racial. 


subject matter such as lyrics that mention that when there 
is a war it is people of colour who "are put on the front 



























line," Prince suggests that people are just fooling them- 
| selves when they say all that is important is getting a good 
‘education and a good job, foolishly spending their money 
drinking upscale French cognac. They are fooling them- 


selves because they merely think they have a mind of their - 


own, but in truth they are just lying to themselves. When 
Prince says, “Oh my God, it’s the Green Mile!”, an obvious 
reference to the Tom Hanks movie about death row (based 
on the Stephen King serial novel), it is a way of saying such 


people are actually headed towards their. own destruction. 


Prince rejects the establishment when he sings about 
not claiming Michelangelo and not caring about Albert Ein- 


- Stein's work, while also illustrating his radical side by claim- 


ing Miles Davis, "Playin' D-flat in the funk," and caring 
about how the pyramids were built. The reference to the 
pyramids probably arises fram the belief of some that the 
ancient Egyptians were a dark-skinned African race, al- 
though it seems misplaced since the use of slave labour by 
a pharaoh to build a monument to himself is perhaps the 
ultimate in action by the “establishment.” The song contin- 


ues, complaining about the sorry state of popular music, - 
narrow-minded music executives being afraid of artists umit- 


ing against them, and a spoken condemnation of those who 
claim there is no cure for the diseases ravaging the planet. 





_| 





The early-morning Saturday parties in the Love 4 One An- 
other room at Paisley Park continued since left we off in the 
previous UPTOWN issue. In fact, Prince was present every 
week except for one (when he was in Egypt), performing 
four times and appearing at the parties when he didn't per- 
form, There was a cover charge (or donation) of $7 at all 
the parties. 

A few new songs were previewed: "The Daisy Chain" 
(debuted live on 30 September (am) and as a video on 26 
August (am)), "Super Cute" (video debut on 26 August 
(am)), and “U Make My Sun Shine" (video debut on 14 Oc- 
tober (am)). Some of the titles may be tentative. 

The line-up of The NPG has been consistent: Morris 
Hayes (keyboards), Rhonda Smith (bass), John Blackwell 
(drums), Najee (saxophone and flute), and Geneva (dancing 
and a few backing vocals). Rapper OVS and Kip Blackshire 
on keyboards and vocals guested during the four concerts. 








7L 





19 August (am) | 


There was a party on Saturday, 19 August (am). Prince 
was absent, having gone to Egypt. The regular DJs weren't 
present and CDs were played all night. 








26 August (am) 
A party took place on Saturday, 26 August (am). There 
were quite a good number of people present, with fans from 
Colorado, Detroit, and London in attendance. The girl group 
Millenia were also there. Several videos were shown, in- 
cluding the premiere of "The Daisy Chain" and "Super 
Cute." Both videos include footage from the 12 August (am) 
party [see UPTOWN #44]. Prince stayed by the soundboard, 
leaving 15 minutes before the party ended at 5:00 am. 








2 September (am) 

Another party was held on Saturday, 2 September (am). 
Doors opened just before 2:00 am. There were around 200 
people at the party. The crowd included Morris Hayes, Kip 
Blackshire, and DVS. Prince stayed at the soundboard most 
of the time during the party, showing several videos, includ- 
ing “Hot Wit U (Remix) and "The Daisy Chain." He also 
showed the Rave Un2 The Year 2000 video and TV footage 
from the European promotional tour in 1999. Another vid- 
eo was his performance of “Everyday Is A Winding Road" 
with Sheryl Crow (probably at the Lilith Fair, 22 August 
1999). 





9 September (am) 

A concert was played on Saturday, 9 September (am). 
Doors opened around 2:00 am. A camera was set up in 
front of the stage. The set kicked off at around 2:15 am 
with a funky drum solo by John Blackwell. After a few min- 
utes, Prince appeared onstage and began playing key- 
boards. He was joined by Rhonda Smith and Morris Hayes. 
"We're just gonna jam, y'all," Prince said as they embarked 
on a 20-minute Madhouse-flavoured instrumental. The 
number seemed very well rehearsed, as each musician 
knew exactly what he or she should do. 

The next number was more familiar to the crowd, "Days 
Of Wild," which evolved into a 15-minute jam. Larry 
Graham replaced Rhonda on bass, and Larry and Prince 
engaged in a bass "duel." Kirk Johnson also appeared 
onstage, dancing along to the furious jam. Prince threw in 
some lyrics from "The Undertaker," but it was mostly an 
instrumental jam. Prince introduced the next number as 
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LL 
THE EARLY-MORNING SATURDAY PARTIES AT PAISLEY PARK 


' PARK PARTIES AND PERFORMANCES 








"Larry Graham's song... very beautiful song, check it out." 
Few in the audience recognized the song, but it was prob- 
ably a Graham Central Station track. Prince played piano 
during the song. Then he asked the band, "Well, shall we?" 
and they started another instrumental jam that sounded like 
a continuation of the first Madhouse-tinged jam. Prince 
sang some lyrics from "A Love Bizarre." 

DVS joined the activities to add some rapping, utilising 
"The Light" by Common as his musical backing (instead of 
live music provided by The NPG). Kip Blackshire sang along 
to the chorus of the song, as Prince left the stage to stand 
by the soundboard. "Thank you for coming out, see you next 
Friday," Prince said as the 90-minute set ended. He also 
said, "If you wanna be in the video, stick around." People 
were already leaving, however, causing the DJ to say, 
"Please do not leave! We're gonna shoot the video." The 
video shoot consisted of two photographers filming people 
dancing to new songs by Prince, including "Super Cute." 
The session was over at about 5:00 am. 


16 September (am) 

A party was held on Saturday morning, 16 September 
(am). Doors opened at 1:15 am. Shortly after 3:00 am, 
Prince showed up at the soundboard and started playing a 
video promoting the seven-CD sampling set. This was fol- 
lowed by a video featuring clips from at least three songs 
(including "The Daisy Chain"). Prince left the room after 
playing the videos, but he reappeared again, staying at the 
DJ booth for quite a while. The DJ played some new songs, 
including a slow and mellow track that some felt was some- 
what similar to “Man O' War." The DJ kept playing music 
until 5:00 am. 





23 September (am) 

There was a Saturday morning party on 23 September 
(am). Doors opened shortly before 2:00 am. Morris Hayes, 
Kip Blackshire, Geneva, and DVS hung out. Some video 
footage of the crowd dancing was shot. Prince stayed only 
a short time. 








30 September (am) 

Prince put on another concert on Saturday, 30 Septem- 
ber (am), three weeks after the previous performance. 
Doors opened shortly before 2:00 am. There weren't too 
many fans in attendance and few were expecting a concert. 

Prince jumped onstage at around 2:30 am, followed by 
the band: Morris Hayes, Rhonda Smith, and John Blackweli. 
They launched the set with the live debut of "The Daisy 
Chain." This was followed by a segment of mostly Prince 
classics: "Raspberry Beret," "Darling Nikki," "Controversy" 
going into The Family's "Mutiny," "Cream," and "Little Red 
Corvette." Prince played mostly guitar during this portion. 
Some of the songs were only short snippets, including "Dar- 
ting Nikki" and "Controversy." “Mutiny,” which didn't fea- 
ture any vocals, saw Prince walking around the stage, mak- 
ing faces at the band. Geneva showed up to dance a little, 
but she was not onstage very much during the concert. Kip 
Blackshire guested on some songs. 

They proceeded with a slow instrumental jam with a 
Latin-flavoured beat. Prince was at the keyboards from the 
outset and Rhonda started on upright bass, but then she 
took her normal bass and delivered a bass solo. John fol- 
lowed up with a drum solo. The next number was either the 
Santana medley or Jimi Hendrix's "Villanova Junction" (the 
reports differ). An Asian girl, apparently a friend of John 














Blackwell's, was brought onstage to play some keyboard. 
Then John kicked off the familiar drumbeat of 
"Housequake," which received a wild reaction from the 
crowd. Prince didn't sing any words to the song but DVS 
guested onstage to rap some lyrics over the beat before Kip 
went into one of his songs. After a bit of "Sexy Dancer," 
they played a full-length version of “The Beautiful Ones." 
The finale was "Nothing Compares 2 U," which featured a 
great deal of audience sing-along. The show lasted roughly 
90 minutes and was over at around 4:00 am. 


7 October (am) 

Another party was held the next Saturday morning, 7 
October (am). Morris Hayes and John Blackwell were 
present. Prince appeared at 3:30 am at the soundboard. He 
showed a video of a rehearsal with the new band. The re- 
hearsal included "Uptown," "Controversy," "Cream," "Mu- 
tiny," "Little Red Corvette," and "Housequake." Prince 
sometimes muted the sound of the video as the DJ took 
over, so there were probably further songs on the rehears- 
al video. 





14 October (am) 

Only about 50 people were in attendance for a party on 
Saturday, 14 October (am). At 2:40 am, Prince showed up 
at the soundboard and put a videotape into the VCR. It was 
a video of "U Make My Sun Shine," the new Prince/Angie 
Stone duet that some have described as gospel-flavoured, 
with a hint of both “Scandalous” and “Insatiable.” Millenia 
appear as background singers in the video. The party went 
on until 5:30 am. 








21 October (am) 

The next Paisley Park gig happened on Saturday, 21 
October (am), three weeks after the previous concert. Doors 
opened at 1:10 am. The crowd grew to about 350 people 
at the time of the concert. it was nearing 2:00 am when 
Najee came walking up the stage with a case holding a flute 
and an alto and tenor saxophone. About 15 minutes later, 
the other musicians came onstage, Prince entering last 
from a door with his purple symbol guitar slung over his 
neck. Prince started what sounded like a smoothed-out 
version of "The Ride," but it quickly grew into an instrumen- 
tal funk jam. Prince highlighted each member by letting him 
or her take a solo. Drummer John Blackwell got the most 
attention. The jam kept on going and going, lasting for 
about 40 minutes. Prince played several different guitars. 

As the groove simmered down, Prince asked Kip 
Blackshire to move aside and Prince took his place at the 
keyboard to sing some lyrics from "The Ballad Of Dorothy 
Parker." He changed some of the lyrics, "1 ordered... yeah, 
let me get a slice of pizza," which caused laughter from the 
audience. The song segued into Madhouse's "Four." 
Rhonda Smith took off her fretless bass and moved over to 
a new instrument: a three-stringed viola, complete with 
bow. It created a weird sound. She did not use the bow, 
but plucked on the strings a bit, then moved back to the 
fretless bass. Another jam followed as John kicked off a 
funky beat, Prince joining in with his one-eyed bass. DVS 
appeared onstage with Minneapolis rapper Lil Buddy to de- 
liver two freeform raps, with the possible titles of "The 
Heartbreaker" and "Things That Are Hush." Prince exited 
the stage with DVS and Lil Buddy, foitowed by Morris Hayes 
and Najee. Kip took over with a song called "Keep Running 
Back To You." Then he quit, leaving only John, who contin- 





ued for a short while before he also left. Most in atten 
ance thought the concert would continued after a paus 
but a DJ started playing music and the stage lights we 
turned off. It was over at around 3:30 am, with the conct 
lasting about 75 minutes. 

The DJ mixed in a new techno-styled version of "Ra 
Un2 The Joy Fantastic," two versions of "Hot Wit U" (inclu 
ing the "Nasty Girl Remix"), "Billy Jack Bitch," and a ne 
number with a smooth, funky beat and lyrics about "crear 
ing in my jeans." The party ended as the house lights car 
on at 4:25 am. 





28 October (am) 

There was another party on Saturday morning, 28 Oct 
ber (am). It was well attended but nothing special ha 
pened. Prince made an appearance at the soundboard E 
left very soon. 


























4 November (am) 

The last Paisley Park performance before the tour sta 
ed was held on Saturday, 4 November (am). The dox 
opened at 1:15 am. The DJ played mostly house, but al 
some Prince tracks, including “2045: Radical Man," "De 
Of Wild," "Baby, I’m A Star," the techno-oriented versi 
of “Rave Un2 The Joy Fantastic," and The Time's “T 
Bird." 

The band hit the stage at around 3:30 am. ! 
Blackshire started the loop for "Come On," but Prince ti 
him to stop and instead went into a 10-minute take on 1 
"Santana Medley." During a solo by Rhonda, Prince tried 
one of her finger rings but it was too small for his finger 
girl from the audience stumbled onstage and started dar 
ing during the "Santana Medley." She also sang it 
Rhonda's microphone but it was turned off so nothing co 
be heard. Prince and the band members basically me 
funny faces and laughed at her. "Anybody else?", Prir 
asked after the number. "Come On" was next, followed 
"She's Always In My Hair" and "U Got The Look," which s 
Geneva sharing the microphone with Prince on the chor 
Rapper DVS came onstage to rap a little before the n 
song, "Kiss." Then came "Gett Off," which incorpora 
"Come And Dance With Me" as Johnny came out to join 
brother, Kip Blackshire. Prince proceeded to play a fi' 
minute guitar solo. 

"Are y'all gonna vote?", Prince asked the crowd. T! 
responded with a "yeah," so Prince asked, "Who you v 
ing for?” No one really answered the question, so he sé 
"Come on, if you're voting for him, you should be able 
back him up and at least say his name!" Someone shou 
"Gore!", which caused Prince to ask, “Is he against 
death penalty?" He said that he was against death pena 
concluding that the two candidates are mostly the same : 
that it doesn't matter who you vote for. He referred 
blacks being labelled 3/5 human in the Constitution, " 
need to change the heart of a man who would write tha 
the Constitution before anything will change." Some! 
asked Prince whom he is voting for and he said "Gc 
adding, "I'll be doing this [performing] on Tuesday nig! 
He closed the set with a cover of The Staple Singers’ "WI 
Will We Be Paid?" (which many believed was a new Pri 
song). The hour-long concert was over at 4:30 am. 


Paisley Park concert and party descriptions 

based on reports by Mayho, Nicole Altamirano, AllanS, 
Tim Andrassy, Larz, J7, Wundi, Spooky Electric 2000, 
Joy Fantastic. 








EVERYBODY 
WANTS 2 FIND | 
GRAFFITI BRIDGE | 


Graffiti Bridge was Prince’s third dramatic film, after Purple Rain and Under The 
Cherry Moon. The project was Prince’s singular vision; he was its screenwriter, 
director, editing supervisor, composer and, of course, star. Graffiti Bridge had 
been long in the planning but the realisation was interrupted by other projects, 
including work on the Black Album, Lovesexy, and Batman. The film script would 
undergo dramatic changes as planning proceeded. Prince’s original idea was for 
Madonna to play the lead role. At another point, Kim Basinger was going to be 
the star attraction of the film. 


Graffiti Bridge was a highly controversial project in Prince's organisation. His 





manager Steve Fargnoli didn’t believe in the film and his scepticism contributed 

greatly to Prince’s decision to fire his management team in late 1988. Prince’s 

next manager, Albert Magnoli (the director of Purple Rain), also had doubts about | 
the film and left before shooting began. This article traces the evolution of the | 


Graffiti Bridge project. 








raffiti Bridge SEEMS TO HAVE GROWN OUT OF The Dawn FILM PROJECT, 

upon which Prince began work in September 1986. Much like Graf 
| fiti Bridge, The Dawn was planned as a musical, with a story concern- 
| ing two rival bands, one of them called the Coco Boys. However, 
“7 Prince never saw The Dawn through to its completion, although it 
was still mentioned as a possible film project in 1989. 

Although Prince's first script for Graffiti Bridge was dated October 1987, Prince 
clearly had had ideas about the movie far earlier than that. Supporting this view is 
the fact thar the title track was recorded in July 1987, as was “Melody Cool,” indi- 
cating that the Melody Cool character (played by Mavis Staples in the film) was 
conceived before a script even existed. 


VERSIONS 


Prince wrote the original film script for Graffiti Bridge in Paris in late Sep- 
tember 1987. He planned for Madonna to play one of the leading roles. Prince 
intended to star as the character Camille Blue, while Madonna was going to be 
Ruthie Washington and Cat a character named Vienna. Car talked about the 
characters and the narrative in an interview, “I was this girl that Prince real ly 
liked, but he was in love with Madonna. | tried to come between them. She 
would give me notes and I wouldn't give them to him. On the graffiti bridge 
you'd see all these famous musicians who've passed away, like Billie Holliday, 
while Madonna and Prince would walk over it. It was about how you can really 
get in touch with music." 

Prince recorded three songs for Graffiti Bridge in September 1987: “Ruthie 
Washington Jet Blues," "The Grand Progression,” and "Beat Town" (the three 
songs remain unreleased), Madonna arrived in Minneapolis in mid-October 1987 
to discuss the film project with Prince. She stayed only one day, however, and she 
made it very clear that she had no intention of bei ng involved in the project. In a 
meeting with Prince, she called the script “a piece of shit" and even told a flabber- 
gasted Prince that he was stupid. Undaunted, Prince continued working on songs 
for the project, tracking "Bloody Mouth" and "The Question Of U" in October 
1957. 

Further sessions followed in the spring and summer of 1988 after Prince had 
completed the Black Album and Lovesexy. He recorded "Pink Cashmere" at Paisley 
Park in June, while “God Is Alive" and “Stimulation” were committed to tape in 
between shows on the Levesexy tour. In September 1988, Prince finished an early 
configuration of an album. It contained: “Big Tall Wall"; "Stimulation"; “Graffiti 
Bridge"; "Bloody Mouth"; "The Question Of U”; “Beat Town"; “Pink Cashmere"; 


"Melody Cool"; “The Grand Progression"; “God Is Alive." 


The songs on the early version of Graffiti Bridge were recorded between July 
1987 and September 1988, with the exception of *Big Tall Wall," which dated back 
to April 1987 (it was updated in July 1987). "Big Tall Wall" had been included on 
the first configuration of Dream Factory, but it was never used on any of Prince's 
1986 projects, Dream Factory, Crystal Ball, Camille, and Sign O' The Times. Only 
three of the tracks survived to the final version of Graffiti Bridge: “Melody Cool,” 
“The Question Of U,” and “Graffiti Bridge." “Pink Cashmere,” meanwhile, ended 
up on The Hits/The B-Sides. The remaining six tracks have never been released, 
although "God Is Alive," "Big Tall Wall," and "The Grand Progression" circulate 
amongst collectors. 

simultaneously, Prince was preparing an album called Rave Un2 The Joy Fan- 
tastic. He lifted three of the tracks ("Stimulation," "Melody Cool,” and "God Is 
Alive") slated for Graffiti Bridge, so it is difficult to determine if Rave was an entire- 
ly separate project or whether the Graffiti Bridge album, at least temporarily, had 
evolved into ave. In late October 1988, Prince compiled a sequence of the Rave 
album: “The Voice Inside”; “Melody Cool”; “Rave Unto The Joy Fantastic”; “God 
Is Alive’; “IFI Had A Harem”; "Stimulation"; “Still Would Stand All Time"; “Ele- 
phants & Flowers.” While it is difficult to detect a unified theme to the Rave songs, 
it is obvious that the album, like the eventual Graffiti Bridge album, had a strong 
spiritual content. 

“The Voice Inside" was segued into “Melody Cool," but the exact sequence of 
songs is unknown. “IfI Had A Harem” is distinctly different from the slow, bluesy 
"Blues In C (If I Had A Harem)” that was performed on the Lovesexy tour. Àl- 
though the lyrics are partially the same, "If | Had A Harem” is a fast, jazzy 
rockabilly-style effort. Three of the songs later ended up on Graffiti Bridge: “Still 
Would Stand All Time," "Elephants & Flowers," and "Melody Cool." 

Shortly after completing the Lovesexy tour, Prince was asked to write songs for 
the Barman film, which meant that the Graffiti Bridge project had to be put on 
hold once again. It wasn't until September of 1989 that Prince was finally able focus 
all of his attention on Graffiti Bridge. 


COMPILATION 


In November 1989, Prince and his manager Albert Magnoli parted ways after 

disagreement over plans for the Graffiti Bridge project. Magnoli had developed 
= a 

doubts about the film and felt it was time to bail. “My idea for the new film was for 

a higher-budget, more elaborate concept,” Magnoli would later say in his only 

commentary on the film. "But Prince really wanted a lower-budget approach and 

to get the film out within a year. So I said, “Why don't you do that ‘cause I'm 


shooting for the moon here.’ | hadn't done any work on the script at all.” Prince 
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GRAFFITI BRIDGE TRACK BY TRACK 





"CAN'T STOP THIS FEELING | GOT” 

The Graffiti Bridge album begins with a with a 
spoken introduction by Prince, who states, "Dear Dad, 
things didn't turn out quite like | wanted them to. 
Sometimes I feel like I’m gonna explode.” This intro, 
with its sense of retrospection and regret, is not in- 
cluded as part of the lyrics to the first song on the 
album, "Can't Stop This Feeling I Got,” as printed in 
the sheet music for that song, Therefore, it was appar- 
ently intended as relating to the album as a whole. In 
this way, the songs that follow act almost as if they 
were “the Kid's" way of telling his father about the 
events that just transpired. 

“Can't Stop This Feeling | Got” is a surging, 
breezy, and poppy rocker cut from the same cloth as 
“When You Were Mine” and “I Could Never Take 
The Place OF Your Man.” Prince performs the song 
as a guitar-bass-drums combo, with discreet synth 
decorations. The track starts off the album with a fa- 
miliar theme for Prince, that of the individualistic 
outsider following his own path in spite of society's 
opposition, Whether it is everyone wanting to see 
him "down for the count" or trying to hit him with 
everything they have, nothing will "stop the feeling | 


m 


got. 

Prince never defines exactly what that feeling he 
has is, bur he does hint that it is at least partly related 
to à love of God since he sings "I love it a lor, I'm 


talking about an everlasting light.” Paradoxically, most 


of the lyrics describe the effects as being akin to an 
unpleasant illness or addiction. Prince cannot sleep at 
night, but his dactor tells him that there is nothing he 
can do about the condition. Originally a straightfor- 
ward love song, Prince changed some of the words of 
"Can't Stop This Feeling | Gor” to make it suit the 
spiritual theme of Graffitt Bridge. 

Prince sneaks one of his favourite images into 
the song when at one point he repeats the phrase 
"can't stop this feeling I got" a toral of seven times 
in a row. There is an interesting contrast between 
the sombre and dejected tone of the introduction 
and the unbridled optimism of the song that imme- 
diately follows it. Perhaps Prince’s intent was to 
show that even when things do not turn out as he 
wanted, deep inside he knows he is ultimately on 
the right track. 


"NEW POWER GENERATION" 

Fusing rock/pop and funk influences, “New Pow- 
er Generation” is a joyous, upbeat creation with an 
attractive melody and a thumping beat. The song is 
based around a rhythmic keyboard phrase and an en-* 
ergetic synth bass line. The song more or less contin- 
ues the theme of the prior song, with Prince singing 
about changing society's old ideas and attitudes. The 
“New Power Generation" was first mentioned in the 
spoken intro to "Eye No" on Lovesexy. It became the 


name of Prince's new band in 1990 and, since then, 


J| CONATI 
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mained very adamant about the movie and didn't want to work with anyone who 


ssperate to prove the film's value to its “doubters,” who included Magnoli and his 


mer manager, Steve Fargnoli. 


Magnoli was replaced by the management team of 
hillips. Prince chose them because they promised him 
eal for Graffiti Bridge, which had met with minimal interest from Warnet Bros.’ 
‘Im division. Stiefel and Phillips based their whole pitch on the success of Purple 
Rain, promoting Graffiti Bridge as a sequel, and they managed to get the go-ahead. 
They took over the production of the film and the Nude t 

The Graffiti Bridge album was largely created by re-recording or reworking 

existing songs. A new version of the album was assembled in mid-January 1999. At 
this stage, the record didn’t include “Thieves In The Temple” (which had not yet 
been recorded) and was going to include “The Grand Progression” instead of “Still 
Would Stand All Time.” In contrast to the two preceding albums, Lovesexy and 
Batman, which had been recorded and assembled very quickly, containing primari- 
ly new material, Graffiti Bridge was essentially a collection of existing tracks span- 
ning almost a decade. Indeed, it can actually be seen as 
contains only three newly written and recorded tracks: 
“Round And Round." and “Thieves In The Temple.” All the other songs existed in 
one form or another, and Prince merely updated the recordings. 

“Tick, Tick, Bang” dates back to 1981, when Prince recorded the song in his 
home studio for possible use on Controversy. The versio 
recorded take with mostly new lyrics. «Can't Stop This Feeling I Got” was original- 
ly taped in 1982 n Prince's home studio, but the song was re-recorded from scratch 
for Graffiti Bridge. The version of “We Can Funk” on Graffiti Bridge is based on 
the December 1983 recording made at Sunset Sound, Los Angeles; with Wendy, 
Susannah, and Jonathan Melvoin and Lisa and David Coleman participating. The 

1986, but Prince decided to 


song was also recorded with The Revolution in June 


use the original version and embellish it with additiona 
was sent to Clinton for his input, although Prince and Clinton never worked in the 
same studio together. The horns by Leeds and Blistan were overdubbed on the 


track after Prince had received it back from Clinton. 


“The Question Of U” was recorded in July 1985 at 


warebouse. The track was revised in October 1987, 


“Joy In Repetition” was taped at Sunset Sound in July 1986 and it was one of the 
seven tracks that were jettisoned when the Crystal Ball three-LP project was pared 
down to the double LP Sign O' The Times. Both “Melody Cool” and “Graffiti 


all the line-up of his bands have been called The New 
Power Generation. [n 1994, he named his record label 
NPG Records. 

“New Power Generation’ starts off with the 
phrase “pardon me for living, but this is my world too,” 
which is found (except for the “too”) in “Can't Stop 
This Feeling 1 Got.” Prince establishes his outsider sta- 
tus by stating to some unnamed representative of the 
old way of doing things; «t can't help that what's cool 
to us might be strange tO you.” As a further way of 
illustrating that he is not going to g0 along with the 
old way of doing things, Prince sarcastically asks to be 
pardoned for thinking and also for caring, which he 
did not know was “against the rules." He insinuates 
that the old order is greedy and materíalistic by mock- 
ingly asking for forgiveness for breathing, and request- 
ing permission to borrow some of their air. “> 

The rest of the song points out the contrasts be- 
tween the deceitful, moribund old school, and the 
“New Power Generation” that wants tO change the 
world. Tired of being told what to do by the estab- 
lishment, the song is essentially a musical battle be- 

-ween those with “old fashioned music, old ideas” and 
the “New Power Generation.” The dedication of the 
new power generation is such that “no father, no 
mother, no sister, no brother, nobody” will stop them 
from their goal. " Makin' love and music" is what mat- 
ters most to Prince, in contrast to eight years earlier 
when sex was also part of his manifesto, as expressed 





dn’t feel as strongly as he did. Some in Prince's organisation felt that Prince was 


Arnold Stiefel and Randy 
that they would get him a 


“New Power Generation," 


n on Graffiti Bridge is a re- 


| instrumentation. The song 


the Washington Avenue 
but it isn't known to what 


extent the released version retains the basic tracks of the original 1985 recording. 


Bridge” were recorded in July 1987 at Paisley Park. “Still Would Stand All Time 
and "Elephants & Flower 
concerts on the US leg o 


;" were taped at Paisley Park in October 1988, in between 
f the Lovesexy tour. Prince had previewed “Still Would 


Stand All Time” during a few Lovesexy aftershows in Europe. The live rendition of 


the song features a falsetto vocal by Prince, whereas the recorded version is deliv- 
ered in a lower register. Prince rewrote the lyrics and recorded a new vocal on 
“Blephants & Flowers” during the album sessions in the autumn of 1989; he had 
laryngitis when he recorded the original vocal take in October 1988. 

The four Time tracks, “Release It,” “Love Machine,” “Shakel”, and “The 


our. Latest Fashion," are leftovers from the shelved Corporate World album, and were 


of the original melody. 


a compilation album, as it 


REVISIONS 


the leading roles. 
Prince's relationship 


man movie, Basinger visite 
She returned in July 198 
developed and they began 
draft of the film script, date 


recorded with Morris Day and Jerome Benton in the summer of 1989 before the 
other Time members became involved in the project. “The Latest Fashion” was 
originally recorded in April 1987 in Prince’s home studio and offered to Dale Bozzio, 
but she rejected it for inclusion on her 1988 Riot In English album and the song was 
updated for Corporate World. The version on Graffiti Bridge is drastically reworked, 
employing the melody of "My Summertime Thang” (from Pandemonium) instead 


Meanwhile, the Graffiti Bridge film script had undergone dramatic revisions. 
Prince had given up on the idea of involving Madonna in the film, but he had 
found a worthy replacement in Kim Basinger. Having met on the set of the Bat- 


d Prince while he was working on the Batman album. 


9 to work on some music with him. A romance soon 
living together in Minneapolis in October 1989. A third 


d December 19th 1989, starred Basinger and Jill Jones in 


with Basinger didn't last very long, however. Although 
she has avoided talking to the media about their time together, Basinger has been 
quoted as saying that it was impossible to have a relationship with Prince because 
he was too egotistical. Basinger's advisors didn't believe in Graffiti Bridge and had 
told her not to participate in the film. 


Working at his usual brisk speed, Prince re-Wrote the film script after Basinger’ 





in *D.M.S.R." on 1999 (“All I wanna do is dance, play 


music, SeX, romance ). 


«RELEASE IT" 


Driven by busily drumming, The Time's "Release 
Iv” is a sparse, edgy funk workout recalling both 
“Tamborine” on Around The World In A Day and 
“Lady Cab Driver” on 1999. Candy Dulfer adds a few 
saxophone riffs on the coda, but her contribution 1s 
peripheral. 

The song starts out with Morris Day telling a 
woman (ot possibly several women) that she (or they) 
better let go of any ill-conceived idea that he might be 
afraid of her, that he might not be able to “do the do” 
with her, or that he “came to jerk around.” And when 
it comes to the “party people,” Morris wants them to 


-release it” because he wants the “party funkin’ right” 


because he "can't stand tight asses in [his] place.” 
The song also showcases Morris’ materialistic side, 
with him making it clear that everything from the 
“crib” the party is in, the wine the people are drinking, 
the beat, the horns, and essentially everything, is all 
Morris’ and no one else’s. In the one case where the 
situation is almost reversed, Morris asks Jerome “who's 
[sic] Stella is this?” and when Jerome says she is his, 
Morris responds by asking, “Then what's she doing 
over here with me?” Morris having won, Jerome is left 
speechless, mumbling a defeated “ umm.” Morris then 
rubs salt in the wound by asking Jerome, “Who told 


departure. In the fourth draft, dated February Ist 1999, Prince combined Basinger's 
and Jill Jones’ parts and gave them to Ingrid Chavez; Jones was given a new, small- 
er part as the Kid's girlfriend. A slightly revised fourth draft of the Graffiti Bridge 
script was finished on February 7th. This became the shooting script. “Would 1 
like to have Prince and Kim in Graffiti Bridge? You bet I would,” said Prince’s new 
manager Arnold Stiefel at the time. "It would make my box office heart beat loud- 





you that women like men with no money?" 

The humour in the song is best represented by a 
play on a phrase that came from the second album by 
The Time, which opens with Morris shouting the ti- 
de question of “what time is it?” In “Release It” Mor- 
ris has fun with that phrase by asking, “Who asked 
your ugly ass what time it was? Nobody.” 


“THE QUESTION OF U” 

After three upbeat, fast-paced songs, Graffiti 
Bridge slows down with “The Question Of U,” one of 
the outstanding musical achievements of the album. 
The track is a moving and stunningly beautiful rock 
song with an almost cinematic grandeur. Lacking a 
chorus, the song consists of one melodic theme that is 
first sung and then played on guitar. The construc- 
tion of the song recalls “Under The Cherry Moon,” 
from which Prince also borrows the descending melo- 
dy that frames each verse. The second part of the song 
focuses on classical-flavoured harpsichord and flute 
themes. Also contributing to the startling sound, the 
bass drum has a fat, squelching sound thar is quite 
unlike anything previously attempted by Prince. 

The sense of “The Question Of U” is Prince won- 
dering how he should act in response to che woman in 
his life. He is not sure what to “look for,” what to do, 
or where to turn when feeling lost. He ponders all these 
and more questions, trying to figure out how this wom- 
an will fit into his life and he in hers. He states that 
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er. Everyone wanted to find out what they were all about together. But that might 


have added the wrong kind of excitement. This is the movie in a purer sense." 


SHOOTING 

The shooting of Graffiti Bridge began in Minneapolis the week of February 
rth. Most of the outdoor scenes were filmed on sets built on the Paisley Park 
Soundstage and the indoor scenes were shot in a New Hope warehouse. All the 
principals in the cast were friends of Prince, most of them with no acting experi- 
ence: Mavis Staples, George Clinton, Robin Power, Ingrid Chavez, Jill Jones, T.C. 
Ellis, and Tevin Campbell. Paula Abdul worked with Prince on the choreography. 
Prince's new band, with the exception of Matt Fink, was also featured in the film 
(much to Matt’s disappointment, Prince wanted him to program synths and take 
charge of band rehearsals in preparation for the upcoming Nude tour). 

Warner Bros. Pictures brought in a safety net to Paisley Park in the person of 
executive producer Peter MacDonald, who had worked on dozens of films from 
Cabaret and Cry Freedom to Superman and Batman, in jobs ranging from camera 
operator to director. Perhaps more importantly, he had worked on movies in which 
some of the biggest names and egos in show business, Barbra Streisand ( Yeurl), 
Sylvester Stallone (the second and third Rambo films and Tango And Cash), and 
Rudolf Nureyev (Don Quixote), were doubling as star and director. 

MacDonald's responsibility was to make sure Graffiti Bridge “worked as a film." 
He helped with everything from lighting and continuity to stunts and special ef- 
fects. Some of the dramatic scenes took as many as a dozen takes, bur all the 
musical numbers were captured in one, two, or three takes. “I've learned things 
from Prince,” MacDonald said, adding that they did have a couple of arguments. 
"['ve never been as brave with the camera as he was moving it to the rhythms of the 
music during production numbers. It’s been a challenge just to stay behind him. 
His energy, it never seems to run out, unfortunately. I'd like for him to get tired a 
bit more often so we can go home." Prince would typically spend as much as 14 
hours on the set, then go watch video replays of the day's shooting. The filming 
was completed on schedule, on March 23rd 1990. The original budget for the film 


was $8 million, but the final tally came to $7 million. 


PROBLEMS 


Prince's first cut of the Graffiti Bridge hlm was finished on April 19th. Howev- 
er, screenings in front of test audiences in Pasadena, at the theatre that had earned 
the second-highest grosses in the US for Purple Rain, were very disappointing. 
Warner Bros. Pictures insisted on bringing in their own editor, Steve Rivkin, the 


brother of Bobby Z. and David Rivkin. "It was all mixed up," Ingrid Chavez said 





"all of the questions in my life will be answered when I 


decide which road to choose." Prince leaves the reso- 
lution of the issue somewhat vague, because he simply 
states that "the answer to the question of you" is "you." 
This response is interesting because the answer to his 
question is the same as the question itself. The answer 
is very romantic, since it suggests that nothing else 
matters except for him, In this way, she is the begin- 
ning and end of what is important in his life, with no 
other answer being sufficient. 

The song can also be interpreted as being Prince's 
wrestle with the question of giving in to the tempta- 
tion to compromise his art to achieve more commer- 
cial success, For him, this would be equal to selling 
his soul and he is fearful of the consequences. In this 
reading of the lyric, the "you" he is asking the ques- 
tions of is himself. In many ways, the song illustrated 
the dilemma that Prince was faced with at the time: 
pursuing the spiritual themes and challenging music 
at the risk of losing a portion of his following or try- 
ing to attract a broader audience by making the music 


and lyrics more easily accessible. 


“ELEPHANTS & FLOWERS 
E 


busy, exuberant rhythm track that vaguely recalls that 





ephants & Flowers" is a funk offering with a 


oF"Alphabet St." on Lovesexy. Raw guitar punctuations 
add excitement and lend the song a rock edge. The 


song could easily be misinterpreted as being solely 


10 


about sex on account of the oft-repeated phrase of 
“strip down.” However, such an oversimplification 
could not be further from Prince's spiritual message. 

The boy in the song is described searching for 
something, whether it be “some action, a fight, [or] a 
saviour in a city full of fools.” Prince suggests that 
what he needs is “a good talker to give him a good 
talking to.” In light of the rest of the song, by a “good 
talker” Prince most likely means one who speaks of 
goodness, as opposed to simply a person who speaks 
well. Prince continues with lyrics that seem at first 
glance to point towards the merely sexual, in that he 
mentions how a "hor sweaty light paints a picture red 
and gold on a crowd of naked bodies stripped down 
to their very souls.” But the question for the man who 
is the subject of the song is how will he be able find a 
“shy angel” in such a place. Prince further underscores 
the man's isolation by the fact that, in spite of the 
crowd of naked, sweaty bodies, “He can't even find a 
place to dance.” 

Prince sings the unusual command to “strip 
down, strip down, elephants and flowers." Given the 
phallic symbolism of an elephant's trunk, and the vag- 
inal appearance some flowers can have, it would be 
easy to assume at first glance that the sexual was all 
Prince had in mind. However, given Prince's well- 
known tendency to combine the sexual and the sa- 
cred, it becomes clear that in stripping away the con- 


fusion, tears, fears, and everything else keeping us from 


loving God, we will find peace once we truly love "the 
one who made everything; elephants and flowers." 
Thus, in addition to a subtle sexual double-entendre, 
the title phrase is Prince's way of showing how God 
made everything from the largest and most powerful, 


ta the smallest and most delicate. 


"ROUND AND ROUND" 


"Round And Round" is a fairly monotonous one- 
chord funk outing sung by Tevin Campbell. While 
the song has a reasonably strong melody, it is chiefly 
notable for its sound, which is radically different from 
everything else on Graffiti Bridge. Vhe arrangement is 
clean and uncluttered, with a low synth bass pulsing 
against a thin, high-pitched snare drum sound. 

The gist of the lyric seems to be that if you want 
to accomplish anything, and not just dream or talk 
about it, you should go out and do it (a theme Prince 
would return to for "Well Done," released by The 
Stecles on Heaven Help Us All). The title of the song 
comes from the lyrics that state “we can talk all we 
want to, but the world still goes around and round,” 
the planet unchanged by those who are all talk and no 
action. According to the lyrics, people go out in a fu- 
tile search for the truth when it is, in fact, within 
them. Although the song does nor otherwise address 
the issue of a search for the truth, the idea of a person 
engaged in a pointless outward search for the truth 


when he or she should look within is more or less 
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of the first version of the film. “There wasn't much of a story there. You couldn't 
get into the characters. Prince works off of his gut feeling, so he was just filming all 
thís stuff and imagining it in his mind. But when it came to putting together, he 
realised he needed to structure it a little bit better." 

Despite the problems, Graffiti Bridge was scheduled to open in 1,400 US cine- 
mas on August 7th 1990. Prince initially wanted to postpone the entire Nude tour 
to finish the film, but there was too much money at stake. The tour was scheduled 
to start in Dublin on April 27th, but several dates were rearranged to give him 
more time to work on the editing of Graffiti Bridge. While on tour in Europe, 
Prince received videotapes of various edited sequences and supervised by telephone. 

Towards the end of the European leg of the Nude tour, a few shows were re- 
scheduled to allow for Prince to return to the US for four days of frantic editing on 
the film in Hollywood. Warner Bros.’ editors had tried two versions, but they were 
deemed unacceptable by everyone involved. The film’s originally planned premiere 
date was postponed, first by a week, then until some time in September, before a 
“tentative autumn” premiere was announced. “In a perfect world, it would have 
come out in August,” said Stiefel. “It was so naive for us — the producers and the 
record label — to think that anyone, even Prince, this important genius of the 
second half of the 20th Century, could do this [shoot the film], go off on tour in 
Europe and Japan and edit it by satellite. It's an insane process." 

Prince finished work on the film immediately after the Nude tour. Although 
principal filming was finished when the Nude tour was launched, he spent a week 
re-shooting scenes in Hollywood. After further editing and post-production work, 
the film was eventually completed in early October 1990. 


SOUNDTRACK 


The Graffiti Bridge album was released on schedule on August 20th 1990. The 
72-minute album was issued as a single CD and a double LP. Four of the 17 tracks 
(of which one is a reprise) are performed by The Time and three tracks feature lead 
vocals or co-lead vocals by Mavis Staples, George Clinton, and Tevin Campbell. 
Additionally, Elisa Fiorillo, T.C. Ellis, and Robin Power make guest appearances as 
vocalists. 

All songs were composed by Prince with the exception of “We Can Funk,” on 
which George Clinton was awarded a co-writing credit for his input, and three of 
The Time tracks: “Release It” and “Love Machine” were written by Prince with 
Levi Seacer Jr. and Morris Day, and “Shake!” by Prince and Day. “Round And 
Round” credits Junior Vasquez for post-production and remixing, marking the 
first time Prince had used an outsider to rework an album track. A house music 
innovator, Vasquez had reworked material for Madonna amongst others, and be- 


came one of the most celebrated DJs and remixers in the '90s, reworking tracks for 
artists such as Janet Jackson, Pet Shop Boys, Annie Lennox, and Cyndi Lauper. 

Notwithstanding the many guest stars on the album, Graffiti Bridge was essen- 
tially recorded by Prince on his own. “The Latest Fashion” features Prince and Day 
on co-lead vocals, saxophone by Candy Dulfer, and “crowd noise" by Jerome 
Benton, Robin Power, Prince's engineers Tom Garneau and Michael Koppelman. 
*Love Machine" features Elisa Fiorillo on co-lead vocals with Day, backing vocals 
by Benton, and saxophone by Dulfer. Jana Anderson sings backing vocals on 
“Shake!” and Dulfer plays saxophone on "Release It." Both “Release It" and “Love 
Machine" credit Levi Seacer Jr. as a musician, although his input isn't specified. 
Clinton sings co-lead vocal on "We Can Funk" with Prince. The track also in- 
cludes saxophone by Eric Leeds, trumpet by Matt Blistan, and backing vocals and 
additional keyboards by Clinton's singers and musicians. Uncredited, Wendy, 
Susannah, and Jonathan Melvoin and Lisa and David Coleman also appear on 
*We Can Funk" (David Coleman playing finger cymbals can clearly be heard on 
the track). Prince chose to overlook their input in the credits. 

*New Power Generation" features Day on drums, "vocal icing" by Rosie 
Gaines, background vocals by unspecified members of The New Power Genera- 
tion, and "distortion samples" by Levi. Tevin Campbell sings lead on "Round And 
Round" and Mavis Staples on “Melody Cool.” Both “Melody Cool” and “Still 
Would Stand All Time” showcase background vocals by The Steeles. Staples and 
Campbell sing on "Graffiti Bridge," which also features bass by Levi, organ by Boni 
Boyer, drums by Sheila E., and Clare Fischer's orchestra. Levi, Sheila, and Boyer 
also contribute backing vocals to the track. “New Power Generation (Pt. II)” fea- 
tures vocals by Staples, Campbell, T.C. Ellis; and Robin Power. 


CONTENTS 


Graffiti Bridge is Prince's most overtly spiritual album next to Lovesexy. A re- 
current theme is the quest and yearning for God's love. Throughout, Prince uses 
the word “love” as a metaphor for God. In fact, despite the overtly spiritual ethos 
of the record, “Elephants & Flowers" is the only song that explicitly mentions 
“God.” Prince seems to argue that divine love is the source of human love; we're 
only able to love at all because God dwells in us. To some extent, Graffiti Bridge is 
a continuation of the underlying theme of duality of both Lovesexy and Batman: 
the struggle between good and evil; Lovesexy and Spooky Electric; Batman and 
Joker. 

The songs performed by The Time on the album depict Day as a dishonest, 
greedy, sex-crazed, and hedonistic pleasure-seeker. The Time material provides a 
counterpoint to Prince's overtly spiritual and more serious themes. The Graffiti 


analogous to the idea that useless dreams and talk are 
no match for actually doing something. 

The song also contains Tevin rapping about how 
he will get to the city one day and find a girl who will 
want him "cause I plan to be a cool kitty." While this 
was probably intended to show how T'evin's character is 
a person of action, the ironic thing is that until the day 
comes that he actually makes it to the city and makes 
his successful play for a pretty girl, his rap is nothing but 
talk, chus contrasting the sentiment of the song. 


“WE CAN FUNK” 


“We Can Funk” is a funk number possessed with 
a contagious horn and synth hook line that bears sim- 
ilarities to “If 1 Was Your Girlfriend.” The song chang- 
es gear two thirds through, when the female backing 
vocalists take over, cooing a descending harmony ad 
infinitum. The track mixes instrumentation from the 
original 1983 recording, including the live drumming 
and distinctive Oberheim synth lines, with newly add- 
ed parts, such as the synth bass, horns, and the vocals 
by Clinton and his singers. The end result is an exces- 
sively busy song that lacks the lean, tense quality of 
the original version. 

“We Can Funk” combines a celebration of funk- 
iness with the seduction of a woman. The song is con- 
structed in two basic parts. The first half consists of 
essentially three different elements arranged in vari- 
ous combinations. The first element is two lines made 





up of phrases such as “Jump ‘em and funk ‘em, pump 
‘em” as well as “bump ‘em”. This works well in the 
context of the song, since the phrases could equally 
apply to both music and to sex. The secand element 
refers to musical issues, with lyrics about “testing pos- 
itive for the funk.” Indeed, Clinton is so proud of this 
fact that he states he would “gladly pee in anybody’s 
cup.” He even goes so far as to say that he is willing to 
pee even when the cup is overflowing, which is seem- 
ingly a lighthearted reference to the fifth verse of Psalm 
23, where it states that “my cup runneth over.” The 
third element of the first half of the song is the seduc- 
tion passages. Prince says to his woman that he could 
bore her with stories she would not believe, or play 
mind games with her, but since he knows she would 
not believe him, he decides against such a waste of 
time. He states that even though they have just met, 
the energy between the two of them is intense enough 
to be scary. And when he says “let’s just go some- 
where, we can funk” it is clear that Prince is equating 
“funk” with “fuck.” 

After a short round of some “bump ‘em and funk 
'em" language as well as a brief rapped portion, there 
is the second seduction portion of the song. Prince 
tells his lover he would say things to her to get her 
excited, and that the two of them could re-write the 
Kama Sutra. Similar to the end of the first seduction 
passage, Prince ends this portion stating he is scared, 
but in this case it is because he is afraid that he will go 


crazy if he doesn’t kiss his lover. He suggests taking 
off his clothes, and then states, “We can funk.” 

The second half of the song is an extended dis- 
cussion of the sexual, with Prince telling his lover that 
whether in the dark or with the candle burning, it 
does not matter as they are “going to do it all night 
long.” According to the lyric, sex between two people 
is fine as long as they love each other, are not going to 
hurt anyone, and “just as long as it’s hot.” Prince 
boasts that if she wants to make love up to five times, 
“Baby that’s alright with me.” He then injects a bit of 
the androgynous into the song by stating, “Listen, I 
said I will be your little baby. Yeah, I can be your big 
strong man, I can be your girl or boy." This list of 
contrasting images, boy/girl, little baby or big strong 
man shows that he is willing and able to be everything 
to his lover, their love being so powerful that it tran- 
scends the usual notion of pairs of opposites that are 
found in the everyday world. 

As “We Can Funk” nears its end, it contains lyr- 
ics that make a sly reference to oral sex. Prince states, 
“Yeah, people tell me I got no taste. Then blow the 
candle out, let’s see if it’s true.” Prince makes a play 
on words, taking a disparaging comment about his 
sense of style and turning it into almost a challenge to 
his lover to see whether or not he has a “taste.” In 
some ways this recalls “Let’s Pretend We're Married" 
on 1999 in which Prince sang that he wanted to "fuck 
the taste" out of his lover's mouth. 
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Warner Bros. 


“JOY IN REPETITION” 


"Joy In Repetition” is a slow, tension-filled rock 
number with sustained synth chords providing an 
ominous backdrop. Reflecting its title, the song is 
based around three chords that repeat from beginning 
to end. Prince adds some keyboard, rhythm guitar, 
and percussion, but the arrangement is kept relatively 
sparse, He closes out the song with a raw, nervy guitar 
solo, 

The lyric is centred around a nightclub which has 
“pimps and thangs” hanging around outside. Provid- 
ing a hint as to the subject of the song, Prince men- 
tions the speech of those who hang around outside, 
swearing and aimless boasting how bad they are. How- 
ever, giving them their due, he also mentions “four- 
letter words are seldom heard with such dignity and 
bite.” Inside the club it is not swearing pimps, but the 
"poets and the part-time singers" who are heard. It 
becomes obvious that this is no ordinary club, and 
l'rince creates a magical setting where the band is play- 
ing a song called "Soul Psychodelicide,” which hap- 
pens to be “a year long and had been playing for 
months when he walked into the place." The jaded 
audience is lost in its own ennui, not caring about the 
female singer on stage. In contrast, the man in the 
song becomes instantly lost in the manner in which 
the woman keeps repeating two words over and over 
into the microphone, 


Prince keeps the song vague at first by not men- 
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tioning the two words the woman was repeating. In- 
stead, he tells how it is the manner in which she speaks 
them, "A little bit behind the beat. I mean just enough 
to turn you on," forcing us to concentrate on the 
man's condition and nothing else. And while at this 
point in the song we still do not know what she is 
saying, we do know that whatever it is it is powerful 
enough that each time she speaks then the man loses 
another one of his doubts. 

The man struggles with what to do. Whereas the 
others in the club care nothing about the woman or 
her singing, he wonders whether he should try to 
speak with her or just stand and watch. Finally, un- 
able to bear it any longer, the man drags the woman 
from the stage and takes her outside. He asks for her 
name, but all she does is to merely keep repeating 
the mysterious words that have had such a cathartic 
effect on the man. A purifying rain begins to fall as 
the man begins to moan. Prince then repeats the 
phrase "there's joy in repetition" several times, obvi- 
ously referring to how the man has been so over- 
whelmed by the words the woman has been repeat- 
ing. Then, almost imperceptibly, Prince very simply 
mentions that "she said love me, love me." In this 
understated way Prince lets us know the two words 
that so changed the man's life. It was nothing gran- 
diose or complex, just the phrase "love me" spoken 
by the right person at the right time. The song ends 


with Prince stating the phrases "love me" and "joy 





So High 

Warner Bros.’ Marylou Badeaux remembers 
“Thieves In The Temple” and the police... 

It was a last-minute invitation from Prince to 
come up for a couple of days to watch filming. | 
went over to Paisley Park when | arrived. The next 
day, upon arriving at Paisley Park, Prince called 
me into his office in order to play "Thieves In The 
Temple." He explained that he had been up over- 
night writing, producing, and recording it. He 
played it and |, being blown away by the song, 
commented "that's a number one record." His re- 
sponse was, "But it isn't in the script." I respond- 
ed, “1 know you — you'll figure out how to fit It in!" 
Of course, he did — like he needed me to challenge 
him. 

On a pretty funny note... Prince gave Billy 
Sparks and me a cassette copy of the song so | 
could play it in my rental car. Later, after filming 
was over, Billy and | went over to George Clinton's 
hotel room on our way to dinner with Prince's 
band. Let's just say that it was a smoke-filled 
room, which | got a contact high from, not even 
realising it. Billy and | left, headed down Frances 
Avenue on the way to The Great Wall, a Chinese 
restaurant. It was a 35 mph zone. | was rolling at 
about 60 mph, again, not even aware due to my 
“high,” playing “Thieves In The Temple” at full 
blast. A cop pulls me over, Billy slumps down (the 
cops can be pretty redneck), and the cop asks me, 
“Do you know how fast you were going?" | laugh 
and say, "I don't know, about 60?" He says, "Do 
you know what the speed limit is here?" | burst 
out laughing (off the contact high) and say, “I 
don't know, about 607 And, by the way, have you 
heard ‘Thieves In The Temple'? It's a hit!" Any- 
way, the cop ran my license. I'm sure he was 
praying that 1 had tickets somewhere, but | was 
“clean” and he was forced to send me on my way 
(with a speeding ticket of course). We were late 
for dinner, but the story got good laughs. 


in repetition” over and over in various sentences, re- 
peating certain words within each sentence, allowing 


us ro share in something ot the man's experience, 


"LOVE MACHINE" 

Attributed to The Time, "Love Machine" is a 
tense, urgent drum-driven funk/dance number with a 
formidable rhythmic power. The whole song is creat- 
ed around the drum machine pattern, with only flick- 
ers of rhythm guitar and synth providing embellish- 
ments. The lyrics are alternately sung by Elisa Fiorillo 
and spoken by Morris Day. 

"Love Machine" involves the usual sexualised 
bragging expected of The Time. Morris is the “love 
machine” who will take his lover to a new level of ec- 
stasy, and this is such a certain thing that if she claims 
otherwise she is a liar. One small detail of interest is 
the use of one of Prince's favourite numbers through 
the mention of “17 tongues licking from the neck 
down,” which is yet another example of Morris boast- 
ing about his skill as a lover, However, in keeping with 
Morris’ self-obsessed persona, he says, “Tunin’ into 
your body psyche,” which indicates he was not really 


interested in her needs, but just saying so. 


“TICK, TICK, BANG” 
“Tick, Tick, Bang” recalls “Elephants & Flow- 
ers," containing little more than lively drums and 


handclaps. Prince colours the song with a few kev- 
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m revolves around the rivalry between The Time's Morris Day and the 
crayed by Prince. Day i5 primarily concerned with making money, while 
s looking for a greater purpose in life and wants to create music that uplifts 
"Thus, the film also illustrates the age-old conflict between commercialism 


refelt artistry, "€ resentin the struggle between man's lower and higher 
g 


e production and instrumentation of Graffiti Bridge is fairly consistent with 
f Prince's music since the mid- 805 containing both stripped-down, edgy 
as well as more elaborately arranged numbers. Much like Batman, the ovet- 
nd is highly electronic, with synths and computer drums featuring promi- 
on most tracks. The album also showcases outstanding guitar work on "Joy 


petition" and “The Question Of U.” The guitar is also a primary ingredient 
cks like “Tick, Tick, Bang and *Elephants & Flowers." RECEPTION 


Jnusually, two of the songs rely on acoustic drums sampled from other artists 
ds; the drum track of “Tick, Tick, Bang” was taken from Jimi Hendrix's 
le Miss Lover” (from Axis; Bold As Love, 1967) and “Release It lifted the 
as from Tower Of Power's “Squib Cakes” (from Back To Oakland, 1974). 
ce sampled a portion of the songs and turned the drum beat into a loop. Prince 
ally sampled a low-quality cassette recording of “Little Miss Lover," being una- 
to locate a CD quickly enough. Prince didn't credit the two songs he sampled, 
ch was a very common practice until Rick James successfully sued M.C. Ham- 
ç in the early '905 for uncredited use of his “Superfreak.” 
The sound of “ Round And Round” differs radically from the rest of the album 
e to the post-production and remixing by Junior Vasquez. The track shows 2 
rain influence from the “New Jack Swing” style instigated by producer Teddy 
‘ley in the late 'gos. Blending the melodic qualities of pop and soul with the 
inky rhythms of hip-hop, the New Jack Swing sound breathed new life into R&B 


nd influenced its two TOP production teams, Jimmy Ja 


L.A.” Reid/ Kenneth “Babyface” Edmonds. Artists and producers increasingly be- 
san to incorporate hip-hop-influenced rhythms and produ 
ing in an edgier, more street-oriented sound that paved the way for much of 998 
R&B, when the dividing line between rap and other genres became indistinguisha- 


ble. 


Generation,” and «Can't Stop This Feeling I Got.” 


board motifs, powerful guitar phrases, and short, 
percussive sound samples that ricochet through. 
Prince sings the part of a man who states that if 
he ever gets the woman he is attracted to he will “tick, 
tick bang all over" her. The woman is described as a 
“big tease,” who gets him all worked up but then leaves 
before they go any farther. The “tick, tick, bang” of 
the song comes from the fact that the woman is de- 
scribed repeatedly as 2 “bombshell.” The man’s desire 
to make love to his woman is so strong that he states 
that “every time you tick Pd rather you bang,” by 
which he means that he wants every moment of her 


life to be an orgasm. 


“SHAKE!” 

The Time’s “Shakel” is a tense and jerky dance 
number with a simple message that everyone should 
get out on the dance floor and “shake somethin.” 
The chorus with its cheesy organ sound evokes mem- 
ories of two ‘605 garage rock classics: Sam the Sham 
and The Pharoahs’ “Wooly Bully” (from 1965) and 
Question Mark and The Mysterians’ “o6 Tears” 
(from 1966). 

The song does contain some of the humour €X- 
pected by The Time. Morris sings about a woman 
named Ruby who loses her wig because she shakes too 
hard, while the "brother" who is «worried about his 
vwo left feet” would be better off concentrating, ON 
"keepin' on the beat.” 





m/Terry Lewis and Antonio 


Although much of the music of Graffiti Bridge s complex and challenging, the 


album also contains 2 greater number of easily accessible tracks than Lovesexy ot 
Batman. The album has an overall stronger melodic content than its two predeces- 
sors, and the reco rd is dotted with excellent rock and pop songs: "The Question Of 


U” “Joy In Repetition,” “Thieves In The Temple,” “Melody Cool,” “New Power 


size rules and significance 


ction techniques, result- 


inconsistent Lovesexy, this one is almost too good to be true.” The Detroit Free Press 





“THIEVES IN THE TEMPLE” 


“Thieves In The Temple" is a prime example of 
Prince's unique brand of highly rhythmic pop/rock. 
The sound is big and dramatic, with a loud drum ma- 
chine and a great deal of reverb. The minor key set 
ting enhances the urgency and melancholy mood of 
the song, Prince sings passionately, with a barely con- 
trolled anger, and his multi-tracked vocals rage and 
howl at each other. 

“Thieves In The Temple” is a song of a lover be- 
srayed by his cma The five» me those with 
whom the man's lover is seeing. 'The lyrics are tela- 
tively uncomplicated, with the man in the song plead- 
ing for love to come and rescue him by saving his 
relationship with his woman. With love there he will 
be saved from “all this cold despair” and everything, 
will be fine, but without it he will “surely die.” He 
describes those who are trying to steal his woman s 
love as if they were trying to steal his soul, and Prince 
also compares them to “a poor man looking for gold,” 
but the problem being that the gold being sought be- 
longs to him. The situation is $O bad thar the man 
cannot even rely on the divine intervention of the 
“voices from the sky” who cell him to “rely on your 
best friend to pull you through” because his best friend 
is the woman who is cheating on him. 

The end of the song contains the most moving 
lyrics, when the man confronts his lover, telling her 
that she had said she loved him, that she was his 


The album closed a musical chapter of Prince's career. After working with 
drummer Michael Bland on the Nude tour and forming The New Power Genera- 
tion later in 1990» he went into å “big band mode,” as he has expressed it. Instead 
of doing everything himself, as had largely been che case from For You until Graffiti 
Bridge, Prince began working and recording more with his band. To some degree, 
he also lost interest in the technology required to devise contemporary beats and 
sounds. At the same time, he began to rake a more active interest in rap and its hip- 
hop musical underpinnings. Having previously wor ed on a few rap tracks with 
Cat, T.C. Ellis, and Robin Power, Prince discovered the rapping skills of Tony 
Mosley on the Nude tour. The changes in Prince's music would become vety evi- 


dent on his next album, Diamonds And Pearls. 


c with a mostly positive critical response. It was deemed 


Graffiti Bridge was e 
more impressive than Batman, but most reviewers felt it failed to introduce new 
dimensions to Prince's musi 
sages didn’t get as much attention as the music. The New York Times review con- 
cluded, “Verbally, he’s no deep thinker; when he’s not singing about sex, his mes- 
sages tend to be benevolent and banal. But his music says far more than his lyrics. 
He knocks together the funk and rock that were separate gentes before he came 
along in the late "705" Rolling Stone lavished praise on the album in its A-7127 
review, “Appearing, since Dirty Mind, able to master anything, Prince’s wilful, 
almost perverse bravery (like David Bowie's or Bob Dylan’s) has meant skirting the 
num zone of Madonna or Michael Jackson, where sheet 


falls sadly beside the point. With Graffiti Bridge and its 


firm coalescence of his styles and concerns» Prince reasserts his originality — and 


c, Prince was disappointed that the lyrics and his mes- 


obvious — eluding the plati 


does it with the ease of a conqueror.” 

The Boston Globe characterised the album as “less a masterful concept album 
than it is an oft-scintillating, 

bits and pieces. It's à jumble of genres, compacted with a pulse and with some wit.” 
The New York Daily News writer described the album as “a non-stop party» add- 
ing, "Coming after the disappointment of last year's Batman soundtrack and the 


wrote, “Its a creative and commercially accessible master stroke for Prince, a semi- 
nal work that should be a poP reference point well into the 'gos." The Philadelphia 
Inquirer was also positive, *Prince s new» powerful, minimalist approach reduces 
his past innovations tO passing references, ashes the notion that a song must 
address only one subject and obliterates barriers between musical styles. Selections 
seem innocent, playful, at times downright joyous. Yet they are also refreshingly 


* 


somewhat puzzling, collection of thematically linked 





friend, and that she was supposed to take care of 
him. But he then rebukes her by saying, she lied. 
However, even as he does so, the backing vocals con- 
tain a plea for love to “come quick,” contrasting, the 
man’s harsh words with the desperate hope that 
things will get better. 

The title of the song is an obvious reference to 
the story in the New Testament where Jesus drove 
the moneychangers from the temple, saying that they 
had turned it from a house of prayer to à *den of 
thieves.” However while Prince uses this obvious rê- 
ligious reference: the focus of the song is not the 
divine nature of love, but rather, as mentioned above, 
betrayal, However, in the remix of the song, there 
are additional lyrics in which Prince continues with 
some religious allusions; although the focus of the 
song still remains on betrayal, and not religion. In 
the extended portion the man in the song pleads with 
love to make him better than the others who know 
nothing of the depth of his love for his woman. 
When Prince sings that his love 15 the type “that 
can move 2 mountain,” he is making a reference 1o 
story told in Matthew 17:20 in which Jesus stated tO 
his disciples that with faith they could tell a moun- 
tain to move and it would. Prince also describes his 
love as “the kinda love chat could part the sea," in 
an obvious reference 10 the parting of the Red Sea 
by Moses. The man in the song even states that his 


lover led him on as if she were Moses. But instead 
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complex and deliciously subversive.” 
The USA Today critic felt that "Prince tours his own backyard on Graffiti 
Bridge. He doesn't break new ground on this uplifting collection of danceable soul, 


but Prince easily reclaims a vast turf, much trampled by artistic trespassers and 
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land-grabbers.” The Q review said, “Rather than start at a point where genius is 
taken as read and proceed to somewhere beyond self-indulgence, this double album 
assumes accessibility to be a virtue. And it’s from this platform of straightforward 
funk/rock, with occasional dabblings in hip-hop, blues, and rock ‘n’ roll, that Prince 
reasserts his absolute understanding of that thing they call The Groove.” 

Commercially, Graffiti Bridge was a huge disappointment, coming after the 
success of Batman. lt reached number six on both the US Pop Chart and R&B 
Chart. It sold on a par with Lovesexy and was certified gold, indicating that the 
success of Batman was achieved due to the huge media campaign and interest in 
the film; left to its own devices, Prince's music appealed to a much smaller audi- 
ence than it had previously. 

Despite the poor sales, Prince was still very much considered a musical innova- 
tor and a trendsetter. His position was reinforced by the emergence in the late "Sos 
of many artists who seemed to emulate different aspects of Prince's music, includ- 
ing Terence Trent D'Arby, George Michael, Lenny Kravitz, Bobby Brown, Paula 
Abdul, Family Stand, and Red Hot Chili Peppers. 


PREMIERE 


The Graffiti Bridge film eventually premiered on November 1st, more than 
two months after the accompanying album. Although the film isn't a sequel per se, 
it revived the key characters from Purple Rain, including the Kid (Prince) and The 
Time, with Morris Day and his sidekick Jerome Benton. 

The story revolves around the rivalry over ownership of a club called Glam 
Slam. Day wants to put the Kid out of business, because his spiritual music doesn't 
make enough money. The Kid's faith in his music is restored by Aura (Ingrid 
Chavez), who materialises out of nowhere and is first seen sitting on a graffiti- 
painted bridge. Aura serves as a guardian angel to the Kid, but when he calls her 
"mine" she warns him that she really belongs to “him above.” She appears every 
time he is in danger of losing Glam Slam. Her mission is to persuade the Kid to 
keep fighting for what is rightfully his. She even flirts with Day, hoping to change 
his heart. 

For no explicable reason, Aura dies in a random car accident. This calamitous 
death of the innocent angel is the crucifixion that redeems the community. The 
Kid leads the mourners in lamentation. One by one, Day's stooges join the throng, 
and finally Day himself relents, hugging the Kid and letting him keep Glam Slam. 





of delivering him to a promised land, she herded 
him “through a fantasy” as if he were a sacrificial 
lamb 


“THE LATEST FASHION” 


“The Latest Fashion” is a fun, buoyant funk out- 
ing with a stomping beat but very little rhythmic or 
harmonic variety. The song is performed by The Time 
and finds Morris Day telling a woman that he lied 
when he told her that he loved her, needed her, and 
would always be there for her. He goes on to say that 
people tell each other what they want to hear, bur in 
this case it is Morris who is telling the lies instead of 
being lied to. 

In keeping with the good-natured boastfulness 
found in so many of the songs performed by The 
Time, “The Latest Fashion" contains several refer- 
ences to the titles of other songs performed by that 


group: “Yount” (from Pandemonium), "The Oak 


Tree" (from Morris Day's solo album The Color af 


Success), "Chili Sauce" (from fee Cream Castle), and 
“Murph Drag" (a Corporate World outtake). The song 
also includes a chant from “The Bird" (from /ce Cream 
Castle). 

Near the end there is a rap performed by Prince, 
which does not seem to fit into the song at all. Prince 
talks about how he knows how to play the game bet- 
ter than anyone, and that "trvin' to beat me [is] like 


playin’ pool with a rope." The rap also includes the 
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somewhat tasteless lyrics about how anyone “pregnant 
about rulin’ me [Prince]" should “get an abortion" 


because of the futility of trying to do so. 


“MELODY COOL” 


“Melody Cool” is an energetic and quite catchy 
pop number enhanced by Mavis Staples’ soulful, 
husky voice. The song is carried by a deep synth bass 
line. Prince spices up the arrangement with playful 
vocal samples and saxophone-like synth figures. The 
snare drum sound has an unusual, wooden sound. 
Mavis is singing about the Melody Cool character she 
plays in Graffiti Bridge. Her character is, appropriate- 


ly enough, cool, calm and resilient under the stress of 


all the "trials and tribulations, heartaches and pains" 
that she has endured. 

The lyrics to the song give the Melody Cool 
character mythic qualities. One example of this is 
when Mavis sings about how there were tidal waves 
when she was born, and that when she sang at the 
funerals for those who perished it would rain, sug- 
gesting that the sky itself was crying. A second exam- 
ple is the fact that she sings “I have been here much 
longer, longer than you," suggesting that she is sym- 
bolic of a positive force in life that has been around 
for all time. Her well-grounded view on life is found 


in her observations that people should worry about 


their own souls as opposed to trying to save those of 


others. 


“STILL WOULD STAND ALL TIME” 

“Sull Would Stand All Time" is a hymn-like bal- 
lad, vaguely recalling "The Ladder" on Around The 
World In A Day. The song builds from a gentle open- 
ing, with Prince's plaintive vocal over a restrained pi- 
ano part, into a full-blown gospel-style finale, with 
The Steeles backing up Prince with luscious choir vo- 
cals. Prince contributes some of the most impassioned 
and sweaty vocals he has ever mustered. The sound is 
big and spacey, but the song is overloaded with a shade 
too much echo. 

“Still Would Stand All Time" concerns itself with 
the notion of the imminent arrival of a period of love 
and peace "when men will fight injustice instead of 
one another." This "Heaven on Earth" would be made 
possible by the power of love. And when Prince sings 
how "night and day would run together" and how 
still would stand all hate around us, he draws upon a 
traditional mythological image of a perfect and un- 
changing paradise, which is beyond the everyday world 
of opposites and change in which we live. In Prince's 
vision of paradise no single person would be leader, 
meaning that love would then govern everyone. All 
negative emotions such as "dishonesty, anger, fear, 
jealousy and greed" would cease to be. 

In the final verse Prince sings about sinking to a 
desperate state, with life about to overwhelm him, but 
before it could “love opened it's arms" to save him. 


That image is also a typical mythic image of having to 
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The message is that love, unity, and cooperation is necessary for mankind to create 
a better world. 

In many ways, Graffiti Bridge resembles Julian Temple's 1985 film musical 
Absolute Beginners, which also stitched together a series of highly stylised videos. 
Graffiti Bridge is a treat to watch, and it shows that Prince the moviemaker has a 
great deal of visual style. It is awash in a light haze that makes it all look like a 
dream sequence. The gaudy sets are shot from wild angles, frenetically cut together. 
The plotline and some of the acting and dialogue are the weak points of the film. 
While the musical numbers are visually and musically appealing, they don’t fulfil 
their purpose in advancing the narrative. 

Another problem is Prince’s character, the Kid. In Purple Rain, he was por- 
trayed as a cocksure and stubborn up-and-coming star. Graffiti Bridge presents him 
as a brooding, introverted figure, which comes alive only onstage. The Kid is wiser, 
but considerably less confident and charismatic, which simply makes him less ap- 
pealing as the star of the film. 

Graffiti Bridge had been bad-mouthed ever since the first cut was screened for 
a test audience. Warner Bros. declined to screen the movie in advance for critics. 
“That’s Hollywood shorthand that it’s seen as a bad film,” commented Patrick 
Goldstein, a Los Angeles Times film critic shortly before the premiere. “I’ve gotten 
no indication that Warner Bros. has any high hopes for this beyond the normal 
Prince following. That’s large in record industry terms. It’s relatively small in mov- 
ie industry terms.” 

The film community’s misgivings proved to be right. The film was considered 
a disaster and the reviews were unmercifully negative, on par with the critical re- 
sponse to Under The Cherry Moon. The film bombed at the box office on its open- 
ing weekend, grossing a mere $2.45 million in ticket sales. A month later, it had 
grossed $4.2 million and disappeared from many screens. The film cost $7 million 
and it was estimated that Warner Bros. needed to rack up $14 million in gross 
ticket sales to recover all of its investment. Prince didn’t put up any money; his 
compensation would have been a percentage of gross sales above breakeven. 

The failure of Graffiti Bridge effectively put an end to any plans Prince might 
have had about pursuing a successful parallel career in film; it remains his last large- 
scale film project to this day. Still, Prince is adamant that Graffiti Bridge wasn’t a 
failure, “It was one of the purest, most spiritual, uplifting things I’ve ever done. It 
was non-violent, positive, and had no blatant sex scenes. Maybe it will take people 
30 years to get it. They trashed The Wizard Of Oz at first too.” 


By Per Nilsen with David Magdziarz. 
Thanks to Eric Benchimol, Duane Tudahl, Troy Motes, Alan Freed, and Marylou Badeaux. 








E "Dear i Camille, 1 1 believe that the Graffiti Bridge exists...” 


? ~The first version of the Graffiti Bridge script was written by Prince in September 1987. This is 


HE stor excerpt rome original story of Graff Bridge, 


"i Camille "Dead right. Don't show up 2 none of our gigs anymore." 
-- - Puff. "What gigs? I could starve 2 death waiting on u 2 get us another gig. Gruff, make a sound." 
P Gruff. “Yeah, whatever Vienna told u about Ruthie was true. When | see her l'Il give her your 


- worst." PAN 


: E - Gruff and Puff start 2 walk away. Camille spins Gruff around and tags him on the side of his hat. 
<< ` He falis back into-some trash cans, Puff grabs Camille from behind. Gruff gets up and tries 2 hit 


7 l ; Camille, He ducks and Gruff hits Puff. Camille hits Gruff in the stomach, then chokes him. He 
T -doesn't see Puff approaching with a steel pipe. 
IL Vienna: "Camile, look out!” 


= ; Puff floors Camille with a sharp hi 2 the head. Vienna screams and dives at Puff. He gives her 


<2 the rare mug push across the stage, Gruff kicks Camille twice. He and Puff walk of. 
“Gruff "Later, slime.” 


2 J4 


Puff "Yeah, later." ` 
< = Vienna crying runs 2 Camille. 
.. | Menna: "Oh Camille, my poor man!" 


a She drags him the short distance 2 the stardust. She about 2 kneel so she can attend 2 him 
“ov when the kids from the lemonade stand arrive. 


: < little boy:-"I have a note 4 Camille Blue." 
: t Vienna: “Who sends this: Tite?" - 


ic Little boy: "A very thirsty woman.” 

-= < Vienna: “Give it 2 me. I'll give it 2 him later." 

The little gin hands Vienna the note and the 2 Kids run off. She walks away from Camille 2 
"E centerstage and reads aloud. 

i Vienna: "Dear Camille, | believe that the Graffiti Bridge exists and I'm going 2 look 4 it, alone. 


| Don't ever cry baby... Ruthie' s here. | love u.” 


E i Vienna smiles and walks 2 the burning fire and places the note in it. The light fades. Weeks pass, 


| : : maybe months. -Several moons and suns appear and disappear. 1st slowly, then quickly, 2 visu- 


die this. Camille's shadow appears in the sky backdrop then he appears atop the pile of trash 
-. Cand junk downstage center. He sings. 


Camille: “Camille was the leader of a rock ‘n’ roll gang. No one could hang. He could listen 2 


pi -your thang then he'd play it triple time. Camille's got changes that'll scramble your mind just 


ptas like an egg, scramble your mind just like an egg. But Camille he so lonely and blue. His best 





gir! Ruthie left in '82. She went off 2 find the Grand Progression, a song that would change 
Camilie's complexion. Now everyday he waits 4 Ruthie's return 2 come and show him every- 
. thing she has learned. Everybody wants 2 find Graffiti Bridge." 
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undergo an initiation of hardship in order to gain a 
consciousness-altering transformation to a higher lev- 
el of spiritual knowledge and awakening. And leaving 
one’s past in order to “run to the light” further draws 
on standard mythic images of symbolically dying (by 
leaving one’s past behind) in order to be reborn into 
the higher plane of spiritual life. 


“GRAFFITI BRIDGE” 


"Graffiti Bridge” is positioned at the end of the 
film and album (except for a reprise of “New Power 
Generation) and seems intended as a "Purple Rain"- 
like climax or perhaps a joyful celebration in the style 
of “Baby, I’m A Star.” 
and melodramatic pop offering, completely lacking the 


However, the song is a sappy 


profundity of “Purple Rain” or the exuberance of 
“Baby, I'm A Star." Indeed, the song is far too chirpy 
and lightweight, sounding uncannily like a Broadway 
show tune. 

The lyric never actually explains what the con- 
cept of the graffiti bridge is, and the interpretation 
that follows is certainly not the final word on the mat- 
ter. Bridges have traditionally been used as symbolic 
of leading from the lower plane of spiritual life to the 
higher. The lyric certainly suggests that Prince had 
this concept in mind when he wrote the song, as he 
mentions how “everybody wants to find Graffiti 
Bridge, something to believe in, a reason to believe 


that there’s a heaven above.” Prince even directly uses 





the image of the bridge as a passage to a better place 
when he sings of “a bridge that leads them to a love 
they know is real.” 

Also, Prince’s penchant for drawing a parallel 
between physical love and spiritual love is found in 
this song when he talks about how we all want to 
find that perfect person who will make us “happy, 
someone that makes you laugh when you want to 
cry.” He finds another way to express this notion 
when he sings about “the love of a boy, the love of a 
girl, the love that comes from a warm heart in a cold, 
cold world,” and then mentioning how we all want 
to find Graffiti Bridge and how we are also all seek- 
ing love. 

If graffiti is thought of as a free and uninhibited 
form of expression, then the graffiti-painted Bridge 
can be understood as a path to a higher level of spirit- 
ual life achieved through the freedom of one’s own 
spirit. In this way Graffiti Bridge is similar to other 
images of free, almost paradise-like places that Prince 
has used in other songs, such as “Paisley Park” and 
“Uptown.” 


“NEW POWER GENERATION (PT. Il)” 


“New Power Generation Pt. II” is a brief reprise 
of “New Power Generation” with extra vocals from 
Mavis Staples, Tevin Campbell, Robin Power, and a 
rap by T.C. Ellis called “True Confessions,” which 
became the title track of his 1991 True Confessions al- 


bum. The reprise also incorporates a question of “you 
want me to what?” spoken by Robin Power (the phrase 
was later used as the opening line of a song called 
“Eliminate The Negative,” also known as “Positive 
Place,” that Prince recorded with Power) and small 
fragments from two unreleased 1989-90 songs: "My 
Tree” with Mavis Staples and “Oobey Doop” with 
Elisa Fiorillo. 

T.C.'s "True Confessions” rap deals with what is 
needed to find success. The song mentions that one 
has to experience failure before success. In T.C.'s case, 
the failure was brought on by cocaine abuse. The man 
in the song details how he was dealing with life by 
playing games. Before he found his way to true suc- 
cess through the truth, the man was "headed for the 
kill, steal, destroy, and die." The rap includes refer- 
ences to the need for spirituality, mentioning how "the 
flesh is weak and the spirit is strong" and how T.C. 
did it all "in the name of Jesus Christ." 

The song ends with Prince's voice, altered by be- 
ing electronically slowed down, stating that "the New 
Power Generation has just taken control" as the sound 
of water can be heard in the background. Prince has 
often used references to water, a traditional symbol of 
purification, in his songs, from "Purple Rain" and 
“When 2 R In Love" to “The Holy River.” The sound 
of the water at the end of this album suggests that the 
old ways are being washed away now that the New 


Power Generation has taken over. 
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In January 1987, an album titled 8 was released on Paisley Park Reggrds by an entity kno Madhou 
the sleeves, which only featured a young woman and her puppy. The trackere listed simply as Madho | 
| followed up later in 1987 with a second outing, ; 16. The Madhousgieleases caused asgreat deir speculation a 
mysterious "group." Although was never acknowledged at the m has since been confirmed th 
Prince side project. Madhouse provided him with an outlet for some of his ja#2-orie 
showcase for his talented saxophone player, Etic Leeds. Anis he 
details of no less than three attempts gj 
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RINCE'S EIGHTH ALBUM, 1986's Parade, saw him moving away from 

the more immediate and easily accessible music of his 1983-84 period, 

which had produced Purple Rain and several other highly commercial 

albums, including Sheila E.'s The Glamorous Life and The Time's ice 

Cream Castle. The newfound complexity in some of Prince's post- 
Purple Rain music could be attributed in part to his increased fondness for jazz. 
Prince's saxophone player, Eric Leeds, had furnished him with a multitude of jazz 
albums as a frame of reference and Prince had spent considerable time listening to 
jazz musicians, particularly Miles Davis. 

Prince's interest in. Davis was acknowledged bv positioning his 1985 album 
You re Under Arrest prominently in a scene in Under The Cherry Moon. “| talked up 
Miles a lot to Prince," Eric comments. "I have about 95 to 99 per cent of everything 
Miles has ever recorded, so I’m pretty knowledgeable about his whole history. | 
knew there were certain things that Miles did that Prince was a fan of. There were 
certain albums that he really liked. | also was aware that Miles was a fan of Prince's. 
And | mentioned once to Prince, just off-handed in the middle of rehearsal one 
day, that I had read a recent interview with Miles, and he said something very, very 
complimentary about Prince. And Prince just said, “You know, Eric, that’s what 
makes it worthwhile, when someone like thar will say something.” 


A song for Miles 

Prince's respect for Davis was mutual. The jazz legend had become enamoured 
with Prince's music around the time of Around The World In A Day and Prince was 
asked to submit a song for Davis’ first album for Warner Bros., initially titled 75e 
Perfect Way but later renamed Tutu. IF Davis liked the song, the plan was for Prince 
to go on to write and record more songs for him. 

On December 26th 1985, having just completed Parade, Prince taped a song 
called "Can I Play With U?” for Davis. He also recorded an instrumental entitled 
“A Couple OF Miles,” which was a tribute to Davis rather than a piece for Davis’ 
album. Eric Leeds added saxophone parts to “Can I Play With U?" the following 
day. “When I heard that Prince was interested in doing something with Miles, | 
was gonna make damn well sure that | was involved," says Eric. "I was called to 
come as soon as possible to California from Florida where I had been vacationing. 
Prince had the track done and said that it was something he wrote for Miles. This 
was too great!” 

“When Miles signed with Warner Bros., it was only natural that it be suggest- 
ed for him to work with Prince, given their rather public mutual admiration,” says 
Alan Leeds. "It was evident that Prince didn't feel it appropriate to produce Miles’ 
entire album. Tommy LiPuma, then head of Warner Bros.' fledgling jazz depart- 
ment was the logical choice, at least from a corporate view.” LiPuma had definite 
ideas about suitable collaborators for Miles Davis’ record. Thomas Dolby was high 
on the agenda, as was Lyle Mays, a keyboard player best known for his work with 
guitarist Pac Metheny. “I felt Prince might not be conversant with certain idioms 
pertaining to Miles’ playing, but his work on The Family album displayed a keen 
awareness of the dynamics inherent in be-bop, so, yes, indeed Prince was ideal," 
said LiPuma. 

An instrumental and a vocal version of “Can I Play With U?" were sent to 
Davis, along with a note from Prince that read, "Miles, even though we have never 
met, | can tell just from listening to your music that you and I are so exactly alike 
that I know whatever you play would be what I'd do. So if this tape is of any use to 
you, please go ahead and play whatever you feel over it. Because 1 trust what you 
hear and play." Davis professed to like the song and added his trumpet. Keyboard 
parts and bass were also overdubbed by his musicians. 


All involved were thrilled at the idea of helping along a collaboration be- 
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tween Davis and Prince, although no one was really pleased with how “Can | 
Play Wich U?" turned out. Prince seemed lukewarm at the finished results, al- 
though his respect for Davis precluded him from saying so. Quite possibly, Davis 
felr and reacted similarly. When Prince heard some of the other material Davis 
had recorded, he did not feel his song would work in the context of the album. 
He decided that he would rather not have the track on the record, and with no 
argument, it was shelved. 

In truth, “Can I Play With U?" is a fairly mediocre funk outing highlighted 
only by a funky saxophone riff by Eric Leeds and Prince's frenzied guitar playing. 
The uninspired lyrics have Prince making advances to a girl he has noted standing 
alone by a wall, "If you want me and you have the ball, just give me your number, 
baby, I'll give you a call." 

No further songs for Davis were forthcoming from Prince, but Alan Leeds, 
Gordon Meltzer, and several Warner Bros. executives continued to encourage a 
further collaboration, feeling that sparks would fly if they could entice them into 
the studio together. Still, both seemed hesitant to work side-by-side in the studio. 


The Flesh 

Two days after recording “Can I Play With U?" and "A Couple Of Miles,” 
Prince got together with Eric Leeds, Sheila E., and Levi Seacer Jr. to jam at Sunset 
Sound. They recorded a highly spontaneous "Paisley Jam" session, with Eric play- 
ing saxophone, Levi bass, and Sheila drums, while Prince alternated between guitar 
and piano. Sheila and Levi were not yet members of Prince's band; they were 
working on songs for Sheila's third record at the time. Eric remembers the "Paisley 
Jam" session, "It was all completely ad-libbed, with no breaks between any of the 
pieces. The tape just continued to roll and however long it took us, maybe two or 
three hours of non-stop playing." 

The "Paisley Jam" resulted in eight instrumentals: “Slaughterhouse,” “U Just 
Can't Stop," "Run Amok,” “Mobile,” "Madrid," “Breathless,” "High Calonic," 
and "r2 Keys." They were given titles simply for identification purposes. Accord- 
ingly, "Madrid" was named so because it had a Spanish feel, while "Mobile" (as in 
Mobile, Alabama) was a bluesy piece. Similarly, “12 Keys” featured numerous key 
changes (the song incorporated a portion of the melody of “The Question Of U,” 
which Prince had recorded earlier in 1985). 

Eric Leeds went into the studio the next day to record saxophone and flute 
overdubs on some of the "Paisley Jam" tracks. "It was basically Prince giving me 
the opportunity to start working in the studio on my own," says Eric. "He just 
said, 'Hey man, the studio is yours for the day. Take all the stuff that we did on the 
day before and have fun with it. Do whatever you want to do: keyboard overdubs, 
horn overdubs, anything you want.’ I think he was basically interested in seeing if | 
could make any kind of a statement out of it. And that’s all | did for the day, I just 
had a lot of fun and it was a wonderful opportunity to do that. | did a few test edits 
on a couple of the jams to see if I could get a song out of it that might stand on its 
own, There's a lot of great playing in there, but nothing from that session really is 
release-able as a statement on its own. | love listening to music that is work-in- 
progress. I always love rough mixes better than finished mixes, because your imag- 
ination can fill in the blanks. And I always like using my imagination listening to 
music rather than listening to what is exactly put on the tape." 

Prince was becoming increasingly enthusiastic about the music and he was 
back in the studio with Eric, Sheila, and Levi on December 30th. They recorded 
“U Gotta Shake Something,” “Voodoo Who,” and “Finest Whiskey” during an- 
other highly relaxed session that had Prince and Sheila sharing a bottle of wine. 
Eric also recorded saxophone overdubs on “A Couple Of Miles." By now, Prince 
was beginning to realize that the music they were creating was highly exciting and 
perhaps worthy of release. "The first nights in the studio gave Prince the idea that 
maybe we could get more serious with this," says Eric. "He was having so much 
fun with it and it was so encouraging. He was really dealing with musicians of a 
very high calibre. The four of us could go in and make good music just completely 
off the top of our heads. And he was finding himself rising to the challenge and 
there is nothing more fun, more exhilarating for any artist than being able to deter- 
mine, “Wow, I didn't know I could be this good!" 

Revolution band members Lisa Coleman and Wendy Melvoin joined the line- 
up of Prince, Eric, Sheila, and Levi in the studio on January sth 1986 for an ex- 
hausting seven-hour session, the so-called "Everybody's Jam." Wendy's brother 
Jonathan also participated. "We ended up in a studio from about nine in the evening 
until one or two in the morning," Eric remembers, "This was the stuff that was all 
live to two-track. We did something I just called “Groove In C Minor,’ “Slow 
Groove In G Major,’ and ‘Groove In G Flat Minor.’ And then we took a break and 
when we came back we did a 45-minute non-stop jam called “Junk Music." Six of 
the pieces that were recorded were given titles: "Groove In C Minor," “Slow Groove 
In G Major," “Groove In G Flat Minor," “Junk Music," “Up From Below," and 
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“Yall Want Some More?”. During this session, Prince played primarily drums, 
while Sheila and Jonathan played percussion, Lisa piano, and Wendy guitar and 
bass. A highly talented multi-instrumentalist, Jonathan played keyboards and per- 
cussion with The Smashing Pumpkins until his July 1996 death of a drug overdose. 

The instrumental tapes were mixed and edited, and an album was compiled in 
late January 1986, containing material mostly from the "Everybody's Jam" session. 
Around 20 minutes of the 45-minute “Junk Music" jam was intended as the centre- 
piece of The Flesh album. “Junk Music" was going to comprise one of the LP, while 
"Up From Below," "Y'all Want Some More?," and "A Couple Of Miles" were 
planned for the second side of the LP. "There was an album that was going to be 
called The Flesh and it was pretty adventurous, some exciting stuff," Eric recalls. "It 
was just going to be called The Flesh — it would be left up to anyone's imagination 
to try to determine who played on it." 

Featuring largely improvisational music, the Flesh sessions allowed Prince to 
stretch out musically and develop his musical vocabulary. "Prince was in a very 
relaxed state of mind,” Eric notes. “He was going through a period of self-discovery 
where he was finding different nuances and abilities in his own talents as a musi- 
cian which had never really been challenged before. He was starting to surround 
himself with musicians that could provide him with that input. Water seeks its 
own level and I think he was getting the better quality of water. It was the closest 
we ever got to a jazz concept.” 

Much like Madhouse, the focus of The Flesh was on instrumental music, 
basically funk jams with a distinct jazz flavour added by Eric, who was given an 
opportunity to contribute more actively to Prince’s music. And much like Mad- 
house, the plan was to release The Flesh album “anonymously,” with few details 
about the participants and certainly no mention of Prince's involvement. The Flesh 


SUSAN ROGERS REMEMBERS A MEETING BETWEEN TWO MUSICAL GIANTS: . 


QUIRKY WAYS 


When Miles Davis guested with Prince on March 24th 1987, Susan Rogers was asked 
to come to Prince's home studio as Prince wanted to play Miles some tracks. Prince’s 
father, John L. Nelson, was also present In the studio. Susan remembers the occa- 
sion. 

They finished dinner and came downstairs. When we played him “Choco- 
late,” Miles reached into his pocket and brought out a tiny little dictation re- 
corder and held it up to the speakers. Prince just laughed and said, “What are 
you doing? Of course, I'll give you a cassette.” And Miles said, “No, no, this is 
good, I like this, this is fine.” So the whole time Miles was listening to these 
songs, he was standing there with his dictation recorder held right up to the 
speakers. 

Prince's father and Miles hit it off very well. They were both a bit eccentric 
and crazy. When we were in the studio, Prince's father looked at Miles and said, 
"I liked those pants, the striped pants you were wearing at the Grammy Awards.” 
And Miles says to him, "I don't own no striped pants." And Prince's dad says, 
"Yes, you do, I saw you in them. You were wearing them at the Grammy 
Awards." They're going back and forth, discussing the existence of the striped 
pants. Prince was looking at me over their shoulder and he was just rolling his 
eyes and trying hard not to laugh. Finally, Miles says, "Yes, I remember now, I 
do have striped pants. They're made out of eel.” And then he spun around and 
stuck his face right in front of mine, three inches away, and said, “Eel, like in 
Vietnam." It was so funny, we just laughed so hard. It made no sense, “Eel like 
in Vietnam?" We didn't know what he was talking about. 

Prince really got a laugh out of being around Miles. He was really funny 
and very intense. He asked me if I was a musician and I said, “No.” He said, 
"That's OK, some of the best musicians I know aren't musicians." He made no 
sense at all but he made perfect sense to Prince's father, who was pretty nutty 
himself. 

Miles also told us a story while he was down in the control room. He was 
living with Cicely Tyson, they were asleep in bed and they heard a burglar 
downstairs. Cicely shook him awake and said, "Get up, I hear a noise, I hear a 
prowler, go downstairs." So Miles went downstairs and sure enough, there was 
somebody outside of his house, creeping around in the gravel. And so Miles 
grabbed a flashlight and went outside and the burglar saw him and took off 
running down the gravel driveway. Miles ran after him and he tripped and fell 
and just sort of skidded along this driveway and made all kinds of noise. A 
neighbour stuck his head out the window and said, “Hey, what's all that noise — 
going on out there?" And Miles said, “I’m fuckin’ your mom!” Prince laughed so 
hard at those kind of stories. Miles was really, really an intense guy. Hn 
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instrumentals remain unreleased, although part of the melody for “Madrid” was 
later re-used by Eric for “Andorra” on his 1991 Times Squared album. Additionally, 
some thirty seconds of “Junk Music” made it into Under The Cherry Moon as 
background music (in the scene where Tricky and Christopher Tracy are arguing 
over what type of man Mary Sharon prefers). 


Madhouse 8 sessions 

The Flesh project was shelved when Under The Cherry Moon and other activi- 
ties demanded Prince’s full attention in the spring and summer of 1986. Still, the 
idea of doing an album of jazz-flavoured instrumental music appealed to him. In 
late September 1986, shortly after returning to Minneapolis from Japan and the 
final leg of the Parade tour, Prince embarked on sessions for what would become 
the first Madhouse album, 4. He decided to record new material instead of using 
any of the existing Flesh tracks. In contrast to The Flesh sessions, the Madhouse 
album was very much a one-man project, with Prince incredibly recording the 
entire album in four and a half days. “The music just burst out of him,” recalls 
Susan Rogers, who engineered the sessions for 8. “He had expressed an interest in 
doing some instrumental music written around piano for many years. He said that 
he wanted to give Eric Leeds a jazz vehicle to reward him for his loyalty. Although 
it was obvious that Madhouse wasn't the kind of jazz that Eric was used to doing, 
Prince wanted the project to evolve into that." 

Prince had musical ideas for three pieces when he commenced work on the 
album and he recorded them in sequence, starting as usual with the drums before 
moving onto other instruments. Although untitled at first, the three tracks were 
given the titles “One,” " 
a recurrent phrase of “baby doll house,” which was a Fairlight sample of Susannah 
Melvoin’s voice. “Baby Doll House” was not included on the album but Prince 


Two,” and “Baby Doll House,” so called because it sported 


later utilised the sample on “Eleven” on the second Madhouse album. Todd 
Hermann was present in the studio to help with the Fairlight, which Prince used 
extensively on the sessions. “Prince is not a virtuoso drummer by any means, but 
the fact that he could play those drum tracks to three songs in a row without 
hearing any music and with all the changes in his head was incredible,” reckons 
Rogers. “He never has a rhythm problem, he’s never ahead or behind. That’s very, 
very rare. Only the very best musicians, the cream of the crop, can play one take 
without making any mistakes. He’s just so tight.” 

Once Prince had captured the first tracks on tape, he came up with further 
ideas and went back to record “Three,” “Four,” and “Five” the following day. At 
this point, Eric Leeds came to the studio to record saxophone parts and the project 
became more of a collaborative effort. “When it became apparent what this was 
going to be, Eric was there a lot,” Susan says. “Eric is a great musician, with a 
terrific harmonic sense and he always added something to the music. I remember 
when Eric was playing long, held notes on ‘Three, Prince said to him, ‘Play it with 
no vibrato, it's sadder that way.’ And Eric switched from playing a little vibrato at 
the end of the note to playing it perfectly straight. I remember that moment be- 
cause it was an enlightening one for me. I realized how such a subtle change could 
make such a huge difference. And he was absolutely right, it was sadder that way. I 
remember wondering how did he know that. Of course, he’s a consummate musi- 
cian, that’s why he knew that.” 

Work on the Madhouse album continued almost uninterrupted as Prince re- 
turned to the studio to tape “Seven” and “Six” after failing to get some sleep. “I was 
ready to go to bed and I was brushing my teeth when he called and said I had to go 
back to the studio,” Rogers recalls. Incidentally, “Six” and “Seven” were the only 
tracks that were not recorded in the sequence they appear on the album. The 
sessions were completed with the recording of “Eight.” Eric remembers how the 
idea to use numbers as titles came about, “We were just calling them ‘Number 
One,’ ‘Number Three,’ ‘Number Four.’ When it came time to think about titles 
for the stuff, someone just said, "Why title them? This is different, this is what we 
call them! We started laughing about it, “Yeah, ‘Number Three’ is a ballad. That’s 
a great name for a ballad. ‘Three’ just evokes a ballad, doesn’t it? “Three,” that’s a 
love title.’ So that’s kind of how that came about.” 

In post-production, Prince incorporated voices talking in the background into 
“Two” and speeded-up telephone conversations into “Five.” A sampled murmur of 
his voice was added to “Eight” and the 1983 Vanity 6 outtake “Vibrator” was pulled 
out and Vanity's moanings at the end of the song were lifted and inserted as a brief 
segue between “Three” and “Four” and between “Six” and “Seven.” “He wanted to 
make it a more interesting record,” Rogers observes. “There were places where it 
got potentially boring and where you needed to keep an audience’s interest up. 
He’s a genius at record-making.” 

The Madhouse tapes were edited and the record was assembled at Sunset 
Sound in early October 1986, when Prince and Eric also recorded two 
instrumentals, “Nine” (different from “Nine” on Madhouse’s 16 album), which 
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was never used, and a 
track composed by 
Eric, “Six And 1/2,” 
which became a single 
B-side. Trumpet play- 
er Matt Blistan also ap- 
peared on “Six And 1/ 
2.” “That was all, un- 
fortunately, that 1 did 
with Madhouse,” Matt comments. “I would have liked to have done more but I 





think Prince wanted to keep the same format and the same sound.” 


Speculation 

Madhouse's 8 was released on January 21st 1987, a mere four months after the 
sessions began. The record contains eight instrumental pieces numbered from "One" 
to "Eight." No musicians are credited on the sleeve and the tracks are listed simply 
as Madhouse compositions, which caused a great deal of speculation as to who was 
behind the record. Eric Leeds became the "group's" spokesman. He was very vague 
about Prince's involvement, saying in interviews that the project basically was an 
extension of a jazz group he had played with in Atlanta before he met Prince. “The 
concept was something that kind of grew out of some jam sessions I had done 
when I was still living in Atlanta," Eric said at the time. "It was really free-form 
stuff, which became somewhat of a point of departure when we finally did the 
Madhouse project. It was just basically Prince coming to me and saying, ‘OK, let's 
do an album to give you a shot, feature you in a context other than Prince's music.’ 
At that point it was just like 1 was scrambling to find a point of departure. And 
what kind of came into my head was, 'Oh, well let me just go back and listen to 
these tapes I did two or three years ago with these guys when I was living in Adan- 
ta, and just see if there's anything I can use as a germ of an idea.” 

However, Eric's explanations were a smokescreen to conceal that Prince did in 
fact play a very active role in Madhouse. The songs are listed as Madhouse compo- 
sitions at the ASCAP copyright office, but it is Prince who receives all songwriting 
royalties. "Prince did not want to have his name specifically attributed to the album 
for several reasons," Eric explains. "First of all, he wanted to give me an opportuni- 
ty to make it stand on its own. He didn't want people looking at this album as 
primarily a Prince project. He wanted the reaction to the music to be based on its 
own merits. | couldn't really argue with that, because | was going to be the stand- 
ard bearer for the project, so it was in my best interest." 

To further cover up Prince's involvement, the fictitious Madhouse Studios in 
Pittsburgh was listed as the recording location. "That was a big joke," admits Susan 
Rogers. "We created this fake studio. Prince thought it was funny how people 
would be calling all over Pittsburgh trying to find Madhouse Studios, which didn't 
exist." Apparently, the joke worked because Eric had friends calling him to inquire 
about the studio, "They asked me, “Where is this studio? I've lived here in Pitts- 
burgh all my life, but I haven't heard about this studio. Where is it?’ And I'd say, 
‘It's a figment of your imagination.’ That was our little fun." 

8 reached number 107 on the Billboard Pop Chart and number 25 on the Black 
Chart. "Six" was released as a single (with "Six And 1/2" as the B-side) and was a 
big success on the Black Chart, peaking at number five. "We were a little surprised 
by the notoriety that the album got," comments Eric. "We even had a hit single! 
Madhouse was kind of taking on a life of its own. It was a little surprising." 


From “One” to “Eight” 


Madhouse's & is a brave and mostly successful venture into uncharted territory 
for Prince. The album is a challenging and very rewarding experience, showcasing 
Prince's versatility as a musician and his burgeoning jazz leanings. Much of the 
music is harmonically and structurally complex, blending elements of jazz with 
funk and rock. Despite essentially being a one-man performance, the music is spon- 
taneous-sounding and the record has a vibrant live ambience, giving the impression 
of having been recorded by a tight ensemble. 

The § album opens with "One," a calm and cool jazz-tinged number with a 
breezy saxophone over gentle washes of synths and a fast, fluent bass line, The track 
alternates berween a saxophone motif and several solos, including inspired piano and 
bass solos by Prince. “One” is one of the most rhythmically and harmonically intri- 
cate of all Madhouse tracks. A piano chord figure kicks off “Two,” before a saxophone 
picks up a melody, which is underpinned by a simple repeated bass riff. There are 
voices talking in the background throughout the track and Matt Fink inserts a high- 
pitched synth solo towards the end. The slowest offering, “Three” is a nice, laidback 
ballad that focuses on an accessible melody. "Four" is a return to the jazzier harmo- 
nies of "One" and “Two.” The track showcases several different melodic themes and 


a great deal of improvisation. Again, Prince's piano playing is a sheer delight. 





“Five” boasts a simple saxophone motif, but, at 1:11 minutes, the track is too 
short to leave much of an impression. Speeded-up phone conversations run through- 
out the brief track. “Six” is the most overtly funk-oriented number on &. It presages 
the direction of much of 16 with its heavily accentuated drum beat and sharp 
saxophone and synth riff. “Seven” is another track with an overall genuine jazz 
flavour, The bass plays fast runs up and down the fretboard and there is some 
discreet piano tinkling. “Eight” is an exquisite, understated ballad dominated by 
Eric Leeds’ gentle flute. Together with “Three,” “Eight” is the most "song-like" 
number on 8. The intensity level slowly increases as the instrumentation expands, 
with drums and bass entering and the synths becoming more prominent. The track 
clocks in at 10:05 minutes and is the longest on the album. 


Road unit 

In early 1987, Prince put together a road version of Madhouse that would 
perform as the opening act on the forthcoming Sign O' The Times tour, featuring 
Eric Leeds on saxophone, Levi Seacer Jr. on bass, Matt Fink on keyboards, and 
Eric’s friend H.B. Bennett on drums. An experienced jazz drummer from Pitts- 
burgh, Bennett had done some jamming with Prince in previous years and seemed 
like a perfect candidate for the jazz-oriented project. 

Two weeks into the Madhouse rehearsals, Bennett was replaced by Dale Alex- 
ander, a Minneapolis drummer who had auditioned for Prince's first band in 1978. 
"Prince felt that Dale was just a little bit more up his alley,” Eric remarks. “H.B. 
was more of a traditional jazz drummer, and although the first Madhouse album 
has a little bit more of a jazz flavour to it, Prince wanted more of a funk feel to 
things. Dale seemed to fit a little more comfortably into what we ended up doing. 
Actually, Prince said that he learned a lot about playing drums from Dale and he 
had a specific kind of playing that was very similar to how Prince likes to hear 
drums, which is the reason thar Dale was chosen to play in the band." 

“Prince and I had a disagreement as far as approach," Bennett later comment- 
ed. Obviously, he was very disappointed in being ousted from Madhouse, "Prince 
wanted very literal translations when it came to performance of recorded versions, 
of what sounded to me as it should have been a very loose approach. And this is 
where we differed greatly. Prince was as gracious as he could be. For better or 
worse, whether you like his music or nor, I really think he's a genius musically. But 
as a human being, as a person, it's something else. He's kind of an amateur in that 
regard. But I still admire the cat." 

The road version of Madhouse opened for Prince on the Sign O' The Times 
tour with a 20 to 25-minute set. They performed in front of a large curtain conceal- 
ing Prince’s stage set. Appearing in black hooded robes, they played four to five 
numbers, each one introduced by a bikini-clad model carrying a card with a number 
signifying the track title. Their set normally included an instrumental take on The 
Family's “Mutiny,” “Two,” “Three,” and "Six." Less commonly played were "One" 
and three numbers that would later appear on 16, “Nine,” “Eleven,” and “Sixteen.” 
“An instrumental band opening up for a rock and roll show was pretty coura- 
geous,” Eric Leeds remarks. 


Group project 

Following the Sign O' The Times tour, Prince recorded a second Madhouse 
album, logically entitled 16. Working at his usual brisk speed, he completed the 
album within a week in late July and early August 1987. The sessions were held at 
the newly opened Paisley Park, with Eddie Garcia and Eddie Miller as engineers. 
In contrast to & which was essentially a one-man project by Prince, 16 started out 
as a group project. On the first day of recording sessions, Prince, Eric, Sheila, and 
Levi taped seven instrumentals: "Ten," "Ten And 1/2," "Eleven," "Fifteen," and 
three tracks which were later updated by Eric for his 1991 Times Squared solo al- 
bum; he gave them the tides "Andorra," “Night Owl,” and “Overnight, Every 
Night." "Eleven" featured the "baby doll house" sample first used in the unreleased 
“Baby Doll House,” recorded during the Madhouse 8 sessions. "That sample just 
happened to be in the Fairlight that Prince was using, so it was one of those things 
that was pure serendipity," Eric explains. 

The second day found Prince and Eric back in the studio to record "Twelve" 
and another instrumental that Eric revived for Times Squared, “Kenya.” The third 
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day was spent watching Francis Ford Coppola's The Godfather films in order to 
find snatches of dialogue and sound effects to use on the album. The sessions 
continued the next day with another live recording by the Madhouse quartet, who 
committed "Fourteen" to tape. Over the following two days, Prince did the basic 
tracks on "Thirteen," "Thirteen And 1/4" (which became a B-side), and "Sixteen." 
Matt Fink added a synth solo on “Sixteen” before Prince mixed the songs and 
sequenced the album. 

16 included three tracks that were recorded live by a line-up consisting of 
Prince (keyboards), Eric Leeds (saxophone), Levi Seacer Jr. (bass), and Sheila E. 
(drums): “Ten,” “Eleven,” and “Fifteen.” This quartet also cut the single B-side, 
"Ten And 1/2." Most other songs were recorded by Prince and Eric Leeds with 
some keyboard overdubs by Matt Fink on "Sixteen." One of the tracks, “Nine,” 
came from a session by Prince and Eric Leeds in Prince's home studio in March 
1987. The tracks featuring the quartet of Prince, Eric, Levi, and Sheila are listed at 
the ASCAP copyright office as being written jointly by the four musicians, while 
the others are credited to Prince (as Madhouse), with the exception of "Sixteen," 
which was penned by Prince in collaboration with Eric. 

The album was released on Paisley Park Records on November 18th 1987 (less 
than four months after completion of the album). To conceal Prince's and Sheila's 
involvement, the musicians listed on the album were Levi Seacer Jr., Matt Fink, 
Eric Leeds, and someone named John Lewis on drums. “Once again, Prince did 
not want someone, neither him nor Sheila, who had such an identifiable persona, 
to be associated with the project," says Eric. "Madhouse was kind of taking on a life 
of its own, and we were determined to kind of continue that. Thus, we continued 
with the numbering scheme, we continued with the same logo, the same style of 
album cover, and the same young lady who appeared on the first album appeared 
on the cover of the second one." 

Two singles from 16 were released. "Ten" backed with "Ten And 1/2," which 
made number 66 on the Black Chart, and "Thirteen" backed with "Thirteen And 
1/4," which had no chart impact. Disappointingly, the album failed to enter the 
charts. 


From “Nine” to “Sixteen” 

Compared to the jazz-oriented funk and rock of the first Madhouse album, 16 
leans more towards funk and is a more dance-oriented offering. 76 places more 
emphasis on the drums and the rhythmic elements of the tracks than 8. Prince 
creates dramatic sound collages by incorporating unusual sound effects and voices 
on many tracks. Snatches of dialogue from the first two The Godfather films are 
inserted between several tracks. “They were devices we put in there to give it a little 
bit more of a different flavour and to tie some of the songs into each other,” Eric 
explains. “We had a kind of a gangster theme. We tried to take a certain attitude of a 
phrase from the dialogue that would maybe tie in with the song, like the beginning 
of ‘Thirteen’ is where James Caan goes up to Al Pacino and is mocking him, “This is 
how you gotta blow someone away. Bing! You blow their brains out all over their 
nice Ivy League suit.’ Well, there’s a certain rhythm when he says that, right then 
the drums come in and you're right into the song. Another line, ‘And then, they 
tried to take advantage of her.’ Once again, it has a kind of a rhythmic role. The 
next thing you hear is ‘baby doll house’ and we're into that song. My favourite is, 
going into ‘Sixteen,’ when the character of the movie producer says, ‘And a man in 
my position can not afford to be made to look ridiculous.’ The album ends with the 
film producer’s scream as he discovers a horse’s head in his bed.” 

The first track on 16, “Nine,” functions as a brief overture or “warm-up” to the 
album, sounding like a spontaneous live jam with shouts and handclaps to create a 
party atmosphere. It starts with metallic sounds that are similar to those used on 
the opening of “U Got The Look.” The opening track is something of a rhythmic 
experiment, starting in a 3/4 tempo and passing through sections in 6/8 and 7/8, 
before concluding with a bass-driven “rock” segment in 4/4. “Ten” alternates be- 
tween a baritone saxophone riff and stretches of sweeping synths. The bass remains 
static throughout. The track has a ferocious snare drum accent. Similarly, “Eleven” 
is based around two sections that alternate throughout, one featuring a simple 
saxophone motif and the other containing instrumental solos. Much like on “Ten,” 
the drum machine is fierce and machine-like. A female voice repeats “baby doll 
house” from beginning to end and a drone-like synth permeates the whole track, 
reinforcing the eerie, ominous mood. Recalling “Courtin’ Time” on Emancipation, 
“Twelve” is a fast, lively rock number with a swing-era horn arrangement. It is 
based on a traditional 12-bar blues pattern. A rock ‘n’ roll-style bass line provides a 
foundation for some organ improvisations. The track features live drumming aug- 
mented by handclaps. 

“Thirteen” features several different riffs and a repeated machine gun-like per- 
cussion sound. It showcases live drumming, but the snare drum sound is hard and 
relentless as it is on “Ten” and “Eleven.” There is only one underlying chord, which 
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contributes to creating an air of menace and tension. In great contrast, “Fourteen” is 
a calm, subdued, and melodic piece that focuses on Eric Leeds’ flute playing, The 
track is spartan, with piano and saxophone providing embellishments. “Fifteen” is 
also a gentle and sparsely instrumented number with the flute to the fore. The track 
has a jazzy feel, with supple and dynamic live drumming by Sheila E. If “Twelve” is 
Prince’s take on the classic jazz of the swing era, then perhaps “Fifteen” can be seen as 
his impression of the fusion-style jazz of artists like Weather Report, Larry Coryell, 
Chick Corea, and John McLaughlin. “Sixteen” also has a loose, jazz-tinged feel, with 
busy live drumming, this time by Prince. A fast, flowing saxophone motif takes turns 
with synth and saxophone solos, including a vintage Matt Fink synth solo. 


The third Madhouse album 


Prince began tentative work on a third Madhouse album at Paisley Park in 
early June 1988. He taped two instrumental tracks, “Sticky Wicked” (entirely dif- 
ferent from the track later given to Chaka Khan) and “Pickle.” Later in June, he 
met with Sheila E. at Paisley Park to record four instrumental tracks specifically 
intended for a third Madhouse album. Three of the tracks have never been re- 
leased, but one became “Cape Horn” on Eric Leeds’ Times Squared album (after 
overdubbing by Eric and his musicians). 

While in Europe on the Lovesexy tour, Prince visited several studios along the 
way. He began work on an instrumental suite titled “The Dopamine Rush Suite” 
at Townhouse in London. Returning to Minneapolis after the completion of the 
tour, Prince worked from early to mid-December 1988 at Paisley Park, completing 
work on “The Dopamine Rush Suite” and taping four new instrumental tracks for 
a new Madhouse project: “17 (Penetration),” “18 (R U Legal Yet?),” “19 (Jailbait)," 
and “20 (A Girl And Her Puppy).” 

Much like the 8 sessions, Prince essentially recorded everything by himself, 
only drafting Eric Leeds to play saxophone and flute. Eric also added some vocal 
samples that were used on “18 (R U Legal Yet?).” This time, neither Sheila E. nor 
Levi Seacer Jr. was involved in the sessions. A rough mix of the album, which was 
given the title of 24, was completed in mid-December 1988. More mixing followed 
later in December before the album was mastered in early 1989. 

24 is closer to the funky and playful jazz-flavoured rock and funk of 16 than to 
8, with all the tracks featuring prominent drum machine beats. The overall sound 
is cold and highly electronic, closely resembling the Batman album, which was 
Prince's first project after the completion of 24. Much like on 16, the production is 
adventurous, with many odd sounds and voice samples. 

The opening track, “17 (Penetration),” is fairly typical of Madhouse’s style, 
being based around a simple repeated saxophone riff, but with many musical em- 
bellishments and excursions from the main theme. The track features strange bub- 
bling sounds and orchestral stabs. The dry drum machine sound is close to that of 
many tracks on Batman. “18 (R U Legal Yet?)” is a raw and frenetic rock number 
that recalls the rock segment of “Batdance.” It contains two spoken phrases by a 
female voice, “My father has a shot gun” and “I hope he doesn’t use it.” A male 
voice, possibly that of Eric Leeds, speaks the title, “18, are you legal yet?” 

"19 (Jailbait)" relies on a standard 12-bar blues pattern, sounding like an updat- 
ing of Booker T. and The MG's classic “Green Onions." The main riff and solos are 
played on saxophone and organ. Starting with the sound of pouring water (a favour- 
ite Prince sound effect), "20 (A Girl And Her Puppy)" is a relaxed, melodic and song- 
like ballad with the seductive feel of songs like “Do Me, Baby" and “Insatiable.” 

The continuous 18-minute "The Dopamine Rush Suite" encompasses the tracks 
"21 (The Dopamine Rush),” “22 (Amsterdam),” “23 (Spanish Eros),” and “24 (Or- 
gasm).” The track is highly ambitious, going through many different musical pas- 
sages. It features girls speaking in French (Mathilda May), Dutch (Anna Garcia), 
and Swedish (an unknown woman), as well as prominent vocals (and lyrics) by 
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Prince. Vanity’s moaning from “Vibrator” can be heard in the background. 
Apollonia's entire speech from "In A Spanish Villa" is also placed in the back- 
ground of a latin/salsa portion of the suite. Prince later reused the main melodic 
theme of "The Dopamine Rush Suite" when he recorded "Uncle Sam" for Tevin 
Campbell (included on his 1993 /’m Ready album). 


From 24 to 26 to Times Squared 

Madhouse's 24 was initially planned for release in the spring of 1989, but Prince 
was immersed with the Batman project and lost interest in the Madhouse album. 
"For one reason or another the Madhouse album did not translate for us after a 
time," says Eric Leeds. "It was like after a month or two had gone by and I didn't 
hear anything more about the album. I wasn't crazy about the mixes and I wanted 
to have another crack at re-mixing the album. Prince and I discussed doing that. 
And then Prince just said, "Why don't we just maybe put that one aside and start 
on another one, and maybe we'll use some of this, but let's start over again.” 
Having decided to abandon 24, Prince submitted one of the tracks, “19 
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(Jailbait)," re-titling it “Barman Theme,” to the Barman filmmakers in February 1989. 
However, the people behind the film didn't think it fit with the movie and it was not 
used. Eric Leeds later resuscitated "21 (The Dopamine Rush),” the first portion of 
"The Dopamine Rush Suite,” for his 1991 album Times Squared. Three of the re- 
maining 24 tracks were later submitted to Miles Davis: "17 (Penetration)," “18 (R U 
Legal Yet?),” and "19 (Jailbait)." Prince's idea was for Miles to simply add trumpet to 
those he liked and return them for post-production and mixing. However, the 
planned collaboration never took place as Miles chose to record his own versions of 
the songs with his musicians. Subsequently, he often performed them live. 

In July 1989, Eric was given the keys to the Paisley Park vault and Prince 
encouraged him to look for suitable tracks and incomplete recordings that he could 
use for a new Madhouse project. Eric was also given a tape containing numerous 
tracks that Prince felt might. be worth examining for use, including the 1983 Time 
track "My Summertime Thang" (later on Pandemonium), “Pickle” (recorded in 
June 1988), "You're All I Want” (January 1982), “U Should Be Mine" (1982), "Wet 
Dream Cousin" (incomplete song intended for a second Vanity 6 album in 1983), 
"Vibrator" (also recorded for the projected second Vanity 6 album, 1983), "The 
Max" (February 1988), and "XYZ" (November 1988). 

Eric chose 10 instrumental tracks and worked on the project for most of Au- 
gust 1989, recording new instrumentation and adding melodies. Larry Fratangelo 
played percussion, Ricky Peterson piano, and Matt Blistan trumpet on some of the 
tracks. "There were a couple of occasions where | only used bits and pieces of what 
Prince had originally done," Eric says. "I took some songs and pur them in a 
completely different direction. | overdubbed new melodies, new rhythms, new horn 
parts, new keyboard parts and made it almost like a completely different song." 

In early September 1989, Eric assembled a sequence of 10 instrumenral tracks 
intended for the new Madhouse album. Picking up where Madhouse's 16 had left 
off, the tracks were tentatively numbered from "17" to "26" and the album was 
ostensibly going to be entitled 26. However, when Prince heard the music, he felt it 
more representative of Eric's musical tastes than of a new Madhouse album. He 
suggested thar the record should be released as Eric's solo album, something that 
enthused Eric greatly. Eric came up with titles for the instrumentals and recorded 
an additional track with Matt Blistan in April 1990, "Lines." It would take almost 
another year before the album was released, however. 

Eric's solo album, entitled Times Squared, was released on Paisley Park Records 
on February 19th 1991. The principal musicians on the album are Eric, Prince, 
Sheila E., Levi Seacer Jr., and Matt Blistan. Three of the 11 songs on Times Squared 
are credited to the quartet of Prince, Eric, Sheila, and Levi. Four songs were co- 
penned by Prince and Eric. "Cape Horn" and "The Dopamine Rush” are Prince 
compositions, while one song was written by Eric on his own and one by Eric in 
collaboration with Matt Blistan. 

The tracks that Eric chose for the album were recorded berween 1985 and 1988, 
with the exception of "Lines." "Little Rack" was recorded in late May 1985, when 
Prince was working on sessions with Jill Jones amongst others. "Easy Does It" came 
from a session in July 1986. Four of the tracks were leftovers from the Madhouse 16 
sessions in July 1987: "Andorra," "Night Owl," "Overnight, Every Night," and 
"Kenya." Meanwhile, “Once Upon A Time" was recorded in early January 1988 in 
the middle of the Lovesexy sessions. "Times Squared" and "Cape Horn" were both 
tracked in June 1988, while "The Dopamine Rush," a part of the suite originally 
intended for 24, was started on the Lovesexy tour. 

The Times Squared material is more varied than Madhouse's 8 or 16, and the 
album features a. broader range of arrangements and sounds. The tracks have a 
stronger overall melodic content than the Madhouse albums and the melodies are 
more easily definable. The music is not as dance-oriented as 76 and the tracks 
largely avoid drum machine rhythms. Several instrumentals are relaxed and the use 
of percussion adds a Latin tinge to some of the tracks. 

Later in 1991, on September 28th, Prince and Eric Leeds recorded an instrumen- 
tal track called "Boom Box." Prince's idea was that they would embark on a new 
Madhouse-style project. The name of the "group" would be Brass Monkey. Howev- 
er, no further sessions for the project followed and the idea was soon abandoned. 


Second attempt at 24 

Four years after shelving the 24 album, Prince, 
now known as a. assembled a revised. Madhouse 
line-up to record material for a new Madhouse al- 
bum ar Paisley Park: Prince (keyboards), Levi Seacer 
Jr. (guitar), Sonny Thompson (bass), Eric Leeds (sax- 
ophone), and Michael Bland (drums). On July 7th 
1993, they committed six tracks to tape during a five- 
hour session: "(Gor 2) Give It Up," "Space," "Parlor 





Games," “Carnac,” "Edward," “Rootie Kazootie.” 


"Space" was a primarily instrumental version of the song recorded by Prince 
and later released on Come. “(Got 2) Give It Up,” originally titled “Got To Give It 
Up,” was a song by Marvin Gaye (released on Live At The London Palladium, 
1977). "Rootie Kazootie" was named after an obscure cartoon character from the 
*sos. "Edward" was later retitled "Asswoop" or "Asswhoopin' In A Trunk” (both 
titles have been used), while “Carnac” became known as "17." 

Ricky Peterson was asked to do post-production work on the tracks in late 
August and September 1993. Nona Gaye added vocals to "(Got 2) Give It Up" and 
The Steeles provided background vocals on "Space." Subsequently, Prince did more 
production on the tracks and recorded segues with his musicians to bridge some of 
the numbers. 

The album, which had the projected title of 24, was completed by mid-1994. 
with the following track listing: “17”; "Rootie Kazootie"; "Space"; "Guitar Segue"; 
“Asswoop’; “Ethereal”; “Parlor Games"; “Michael B."; “(Gort 2) Give It Up”; "Son- 
ny T." The album contains six longer pieces: "17," "Rootie Kazootie," "Space," 
"Asswoop," “Parlor Games," and “(Got 2) Give It Up." The remaining tracks are 
brief segues. 

The album was never released, as Warner Bros. showed very little interest in 


the project. Only "17" received an official release when it was included on the r- 
8o0- NEW-FUNK album released by NPG Records in 1994. The album is far less 
interesting than the three previous Madhouse projects (5, 16, and the first 24). 
Much of the music is relaxed and easy listening, sometimes verging on Muzak, and 
the tracks seem intended to be decorative and easy on the ear rather than challeng- 
ing or surprising the listener. There is no sense of urgency or edge to the perform- 
ances and there is a lack of experimentation, The arrangements are conventional 
and the production is unspectacular. 

“17” is a calm, subdued instrumental number, revolving around a cheerful 
saxophone motif that alternates with improvisations on different instruments. Sim- 
ilarly, “Rootie Kazootie" is a laidback track boasting a pleasant saxophone motif. It 


has a rhythmic groove created by locking in a rhythm guitar lick with a bass part. 
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Madhouse's rendition of "Space" retains the bass line of the Come version, utilising ^ 


it as a foundation for the band members' solos. The chorus of the song is sung by a 
group of singers, including Nona Gaye. “Space” is followed by a brief “Guitar 
Segue" (which also features some saxophone playing by Eric Leeds). 

Much like ^Rootie Kazootie," the next number, "Asswoop," is built on an 
insistent rhythm guitar lick. The track alternates between a sprightly saxophone 
motif and solos by the band members. “Ethereal” is a short segue featuring some 
piano playing by Prince. “Parlor Games" is yet another smooth, languid outing. It 
takes shape around a flowing bass line. Expectedly, the “Michael B." segue features 
Michael Bland playing drums. “(Gor 2) Give It Up" is a funky, uptempo number 
with a drum machine beat. The chorus is sung and Nona Gaye is featured as one of 
the singers on the track. The closing "Sonny T." segue showcases strange organ 


music, sounding uncannily like a soundtrack to a horror movie. 


The future of Madhouse 

Prince made yet another failed attempt at a new Madhouse album in 1995. 
This time the line-up was Eric Leeds (saxophone), Tommy Barbarella (keyboards), 
Sonny Thompson (bass), Michael Bland (drums), and Kirk Johnson (percussion). 
On May 18th 1995, they recorded new versions of two suites from Kamasutra and 
an instrumental take on "18 & Over." No further sessions followed and nothing 
ever happened to this material. 

What does the future hold for Madhouse? Six years have passed since a Mad- 
house track saw the light of day ("17^ on 1-80- NEW- FUNK) and it has been over 13 
years since 4 and 16 were released. It is known that a CD set comprising 4 and 16 has 
been discussed in Prince's camp, but this project has yet to become a reality. But 
why settle for 8 and 16? Indeed, the dream project would be a boxed set containing 
four discs: 8, 16, and the two unreleased 24 albums in their entirety. Remixes and B- 
sides should, of course, be included as bonus tracks. A possible fifth disc would 
contain miscellaneous jazz-flavoured instrumental tracks recorded by Prince over 
the years, Unquestionably, such a set would really highlight Prince as an incredibly 
talented and versatile musician. "It is amazing that he could do a Madhouse album 
in four days, play all instruments himself, and produce one other person playing 
saxophone and flute," says Susan Rogers. "I defy people to find anybody else out 
there who does that at that degree of skill, quality, and confidence. It was truly 
amazing. People should know just how talented a musician he is." 


By Per Nilsen with help from Duane Tudahl. 

Edited by Eric Benchimol. 

Sincere thanks for insight and information: Eric Leeds, Susan Rogers, Alan Leeds, 
Matt Blistan, Matt Fink, Eddie Miller, Chuck Zwicky, Alan Freed, 

and a few sources who wish to be anonymous. 
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has his ambition to attain broad popularity and appeal across the 
This article deals with Prince's achievements as a songwriter, 


Who is Prince — an original songwriter, a skilled musician's 
musician, or a cutting edge musical pioneer? Is he all of this, or 
widest possible spectrum in effect cancelled his efforts out? At this 
stage in his career, Prince seems unsure of his artistic identity. 
musician, and musical pioneer, discussing whether he has been 
able to meet his potential in these areas. 

NMÍANY GREAT POP MUSICIANS, HOWEVER TALENTED, ARE FAIRLY ONE-DIMENSIONAL 
in terms of their abilities and aptitudes. Neil Young, Lou Reed, and Peter Buck of 
REM, for example, are acclaimed songwriters, but limited guitarists. Eric Clapton, 
for all of his musical chops, is a marginal songwriter and a tepid vocalist. David 
Bowie is a stylistic visionary and sometime musical innovator, but his instrumental 
skills are routine. James Brown will be remembered as an inspired showman and 

architect of funk rhythms, but not as an outstanding musician or tunesmith. 

One reason Prince has long generated so much excitement among fans and 
critics is that he seems to transcend the limitations of almost every pop artist before 
him; he has been praised as a (1) gifted songwriter, (2) outstanding musician, and 
(3) musical pioneer. It is very rare that a pop artist occupies more than one of these 
three roles, making Prince somewhat unique. Unfortunately, however, to be every- 
thing is sometimes also to be nothing. 

Looking back at his career to date, it is clear that Prince may have lost some- 
thing by being bestowed with so many different talents and refusing to be catego- 
rized as primarily a "musician," "songwriter," or "innovator." The ultimate result is 
that he may be remembered as none of the above; his legacy, while impressive, may 


sadly turn out to be more of an extremely gifted curiosity than someone who truly 
altered music history. 


songwriting 

Songwriting is the foundation of pop music, and Prince is undeniably a pro- 
lific, diverse and at times brilliant composer. His identity as a songwriter, however, 
has often been in conflict with his identity as a musician. Prince is quite unusual in 
the pop music world in that he is both an incredibly prolife songwriter and a 
virtuoso musician. Susan Rogers noted in DanceMusicSexRomance, Per Nilsen's 
biography of Prince, that “musicians can usually be divided into two categories: 
those who know their instrument just well enough to be able to write songs on it, 
and other people who aren't songwriters but virtuosos, devoted to being great on 
their instrument.” 

Few pop artists have the talent or dedication needed to excel as both a song- 
writer and a musician. While usually being hailed as the most outstanding song- 
writers ever in pop/rock, The Beatles’ Paul McCartney and John Lennon never 
considered themselves to be more than adequate musicians at best. Despite this, 
their songs far outstripped their rivals in melodic and harmonic invention, baffling 
seasoned professionals with their surprising chord sequences. Similarly, Bruce 
Springsteen is an excellent songwriter and storyteller — not an outstanding guitarist 
or singer. And few would claim that Elton John’s piano playing is characterized by 
technical excellence. Clearly, being an original and versatile songwriter has little to 
do with technical skills. 

The history of popular music tells us that truly great music, which will stand 
the test of time, rarely is about musical virtuosity or technical abilities. Irving Ber- 
lin, George Gershwin, Richard Rogers, and Cole Porter are considered some of the 
greatest musical innovators of the first half of the 2oth Century, not because of 
their musicianship but because their compositions broke new musical ground. In- 
terestingly, Lennon and McCartney actually shunned technical knowledge in the 
fear that it would kill their spontaneity and tame their originality; towards the end 
of his Beatles career, Lennon even took to composing on keyboards because he was 
less familiar with that instrument than with the guitar. 


Prince's songwriting canon illustrates this principle. The greatness of Prince's 
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most acclaimed music, including albums like Purple Rain and Sten O' The Times, 
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can be ascribed principally to the sheer quality of the songwriting and the melodies, 
harmonies, and rhythms (the three elements of music). It has less to do with the 
playing, the instruments used, or the production, Certainly, the arrangement and 
Production of a Song can enhance the Personal expression, but a great song is great 
almost regardless of how it is “dressed,” 

However, Prince’ work often shows him to be more fascinated with musician- 
ship than tunesmithery, and there js some evidence that Prince has lost sight of the 
fact that classic POp music is more about songwriting and melodies than instru- 


ng and overlooks 
the fact that, in Pop music, che brilliant js often the simple. Producer Dallas Austin 
has rightfully criticized the attitude that musical ability matters more than the 
songs themselves, “I know a lot of black musicians look at Green Day and say, 
Shit, man, those fools can't play, chey only know three chords.’ And Pm like, 
"What's the Point?’ Maybe there's something in the Way they play those three little 
chords that we should pay attention to. When you listen to Nirvana, or even The 
Foo Fighters, you re responding ro the melodies and emotions, not all this compli- 


that Lennon/McCartney began to “accept their initial Inspiration as a creative 
‘found’ object, Gone were the days when, as McCartney recalls, they sweated over 
every bar of a song.” This assessment can apply to some of Prince's work. His 
depiction of how his song ideas occur make it seem like he is a vehicle for songs 
that come from some other source; he describes songs as in effect writing them- 
selves. This is inspiration, but most songwriting is a combination of inspiration 
and craft, along with the editorial work the composer performs in modifying and 
changing the original ideas into 4 finished song. The careful and meticulous rewrit- 


Melodies and rhythms 


Prince’s recordings amount to a stunning body of work — tich, exciting, fun, 
playful, serious, and deeply Moving — encompassing many different styles and in- 


"When You Were Mine,” "Controversy," 1999," "Little Red Corvette,” "When 


an emotional story, While Prince has created many emotionally expressive and un- 
forgettable melodies over the years, they seldom have the surprising originality of 
some of the most gifted melodists in popular music, including Lennon/McCartney, 
Brian Wilson, Stevie Wonder, Elton John, David Bowie, and Tamla/Motown writ- 
ers like Smokey Robinson and Holland/Dozier/Holland to name bur a few, Artists 
like these create tunes capable of existing apart from their harmony, making striking 
shapes of their own, Prince’s melodies, on the other hand, tend to move up and 
down quite little. Many of his songs rely on trusted blues hatmonies. Of course, 


standing pop composers (but often not-so-great musicians), Perhaps the truth is that 
Prince, for all his talent and musical brilliance, simply lacks some of the ingredients 


perhaps too impatient and restless to devote enough effort to the often time-con- 
suming process of writing and revision, preferring instead to quickly capture the 
original idea on tape and start adding instruments and overdubs as soon as possible. 





Out of the three elements of music — melody, harmony, and rhythm — there is 
NO question that Prince has been most experimental and idiosyncratic in his ap- 
proach to rhythm, His ’8os drum machine work (the rhythmic patterns and sounds) 
was truly groundbreaking and innovative, The rhythmic ingredients ~ the grooves 
— of songs like " Housequake," “Hot Thing,” "If I was Your Girlfriend,” “When 
Doves Cry,” and “1999” are breathtaking, contributing greatly to overall impact of 
the songs. In the 90s, by contrast, Prince often employed more conventional- 
sounding live drumming on his albums. He also began relying on programmers to 


and Come, is often unorthodox and interesting, Anest has said chat he prefers 
“off-beat sounds" over traditional R&B drums, and listens Primarily to avant-parde 
electronic music for inspiration, In contrast, Johnson’s work (on Emancipation, 


as Unoriginal. Many fans have argued that Johnson’s approach (which unquestion- 
ably is dictated largely by Prince himself) emulates bland R&B sounds instead of 


than a leader. Perhaps Prince has realized this, as 4 few tracks on Rave Un2 The Joy 
Fantastic saw a return of the Linn drum machine he had employed on many of his 
most exciting recordings of the ’8os. 


Musicianship 


reasonably close inspection, Prince does not really truly compare, as a pure instru- 
mentalist, to musica] giants such as guitarist Jimi Hendrix. bassist Stanley Clarke, 
keyboardist Herbie Hancock or drummer Buddy Rich, to give some examples of 


man band" abilities. artists like Pau] McCartney, Frank Zappa, Stevie Wonder, Sly 
Stone, Jeff Lynne, Mick Ronson, Lindsey Buckingham, and Trent Reznor have 
also created some of their music virtually on their own, 


are countless musicians who are technically brilliant, yer something is clearly miss- 


so in the jazz and classical music spheres than in Pop), technical brilliance is rarely 
as Crucial as originality ~ a unique, personal expression. This ingredient is often 
called “the feel,” and according to writers Jenny Boyd and Holly George- Warren in 
an article in Musician, “Many musicians hold the opinion that unless he or she has 
that "feel," the music is almost meaningless,” 

Prince’s approach to musicianship is mixed: at times he emphasizes passion, 


musical simplicity enhances its brilliance. “7,” which has a strong but simple melo- 
dy, uses as its backbone a simple bit of acoustic guitar. In other instances, though, 


Kamasutra suite), “He doesn’t get the credit he deserves,” argues Eric Leeds, “Strip 


Of course, Prince is more than partly to blame for his lack of recognition as a 
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their instruments. Even Jimi Hendrix, who engaged in crowd-pleasing histrionics 
such as smashing amplifiers, rarely if ever pandered to a mainstream pop audience. 
If Prince feels that he is overlooked in this respect and wants more recognition for 
his musicianship, he should avoid following pop trends and should also focus his 
stage shows more on the actual music and less on showmanship. The presence of 
dancers and rappers only serves to distract from the music and Prince the musician. 


Musical innovator? 

The final inquiry is whether Prince, at this stage in his career in life, has had a 
major impact as an experimentalist — as a musical or stylistic pioneer who changed 
music. In this respect, it seems clear that Prince has some definable legacy. He was 
one of the first to create an innate amalgam of “black” soul and funk and “white” 
pop and rock. He released songs that, in terms of their production approach, were 
perhaps more minimalistic than any widely popular music before and since. Hits 
like “When Does Cry,” “Kiss,” and “Sign O' The Times,” even as they cast a wide 
net of influence, sounded frank and unorthodox. 

As the ’8os neared their close, Prince seemed to be staking out territory as one 
of the most purposefully avant-garde artists ever in modern commercial pop. Each 
record from Dirty Mind through Graffiti Bridge showed musical evolution and 
contained genuine experimentation. At that time, Prince seemed to realize that all 
art, in any art form of any worth, contains the element of surprise. This is not 
surprise for surprise’s sake; this is the surprise of encountering an original mind, 
which does not do what we expect. 

Prince’s music, particularly during the first decade of his career, captured this 
spirit of surprise and originality. Prince has often shown a genius for creating star- 
dingly original snippets of sound, from the guitar feedback at the end of “Private 
Joy,” to the pained screams at the end of “The Beautiful Ones,” to the breathy 
synths of “The Future.” The list of Prince’s innovations in the area of sound is 
long and illustrious. 

However, Prince’s passion for experimentation seems to have waned over the 
years. As his record sales dwindled consistently following Purple Rain, reaching 
low points with Lovesexy and Graffiti Bridge, Prince became frustrated, and was not 
mollified by the fact that he had developed both a worshipful critical following and 
a loyal fan base. Seeking to re-catapult himself to the top of the charts, he began to 
integrate rap into his work and deserted his unique sound in favour of a more 
conventional approach to instrumentation and production. However, in doing so, 
he turned off critics and began the process of eroding his core fan base. It was as if 
Prince had forgotten the lesson of Dirty Mind, which he articulated in a 1981 inter- 
view, “I wanted to go beyond the audience that would just come to your shows 
only when you had a hit record. I wanted to develop a following that would see me 
as me and not just the guy with a Top 10 record." 

An interesting comparison can be made with David Bowie, who was a critical- 
ly acclaimed artist with a small, devoted cult following until his worldwide 1983 hit 
“Let’s Dance” suddenly made him an international pop entertainer. In the process, 
he fell out of favour with the critics and lost the support of some of his hardcore 
audience, who complained that he had become just another “pop star” pandering 
to a mainstream audience. However, Bowie realized the futility of chasing more 
success and went into “hiding” for a couple of years as one member of the group 
Tin Machine, before returning in the early ’90s as a highly experimental artist 
again. As a result, a large portion of his mass audience deserted him, but he re- 
gained his hardcore following and won back the critics. 

Musical visionaries are rarely artists who sustain massive popular success. The 
Beatles are certainly an exception, but many such pioneers remain cult artists with 
a limited, though devout following: James Brown, Bob Dylan, Sly and The Family 
Stone, The Velvet Underground, The Stooges, George Clinton, Bob Marley, Frank 
Zappa, and Kraftwerk. These artists have had an undeniable impact on other artists 
and indeed, on the history of popular music. At times, Prince has shown the ability 
and willingness to become a genuine pathbreaker and left-field innovator. Howev- 
er, he has often shown a reluctance to assume that mantle, seemingly out of his 
persistent desire to reclaim Purple Rain-like levels of popularity. 


Emotional honesty 

Some of Prince’s more challenging pieces of music — such as “Crystal Ball," 
“Bob George,” “Dance With The Devil,” and “All My Dreams” — have been re- 
leased, if it all, years after the fact and in a hesitant fashion, indicating that Prince is 
wary of alienating casual, mainstream pop fans that are needed to sell massive 
amounts of records. Such considerations were clearly not part of the decision-mak- 
ing process that led to such bold records as Sly and The Family Stone's There's A 
Riot Goin’ On (a dark, brooding, and paranoid affair, performed mostly by Stone 
on his own), John Lennon’s Plastic Ono Band (a harrowing set of unflinchingly 
personal songs inspired by Lennon’s primal therapy with Dr. Janov, such as “My 


Mummy’s Dead,” “Mother,” “Isolation,” and “God”), Marvin Gaye's Whats Go- 
ing On (an album mingling jazz and classical influences into his soul roots, which 
Motown at first refused to release), Fleetwood Mac’s Tusk (a quirky, “punkish” 
double album dominated by the group's most innovative and experimental mem- 
ber, Lindsey Buckingham, who was hell-bent on avoiding a Rumours II), Public 
Enemy's /t Takes A Nation Of Millions To Hold Us Back (an anthem of conscious 
hip-hop), and David Bowie’s Low (a highly experimental album offering fragmen- 
tary lyrics that showed Bowie in the depths of depression). All of these albums have 
come to be regarded as milestones and they have acquired a place in pop music 
history because they are profound artistic statements — not because they yielded 
numerous chart hits or sold in certain amounts. 

Part of Prince’s problem is that he seems unwilling or unable to approach the 
level of emotional honesty present in such groundbreaking works. Prince usually 
shies away from too much introspection in his songs, and there is only a certain 
degree of vulnerability he is willing to show his audience. This doesn’t mean that 
Princes work isn’t autobiographical — on the contrary, his songs are often self- 
referential, but when Prince is writing about himself it is usually from the view- 
point of Prince the artist, musician or star (“Daddy Pop,” “The Flow,” “Dolphin,” 
"Gold," “Dig U Better Dead,” “Face Down,” “White Mansion,” and “Undisput- 
ed” are just some examples). Prince’s work strongly promotes the importance of 
maintaining a positive outlook on life and showing love for one another, but he has 
never addressed his own possible shortcomings in these departments or explored 
the more remote areas of his psyche. And he has never tapped into his feelings 
about his childhood or dealt with the trauma of losing his child through his work. 
In his book The Heart Of Rock & Soul, for example, Dave Marsh pointed to Prince 
as one of the pop artists that has “maintained the most emotional distance” from 
his work. 

Prince has indicated that the best way of dealing with unpleasant experiences is 
to pretend that they never happened. Engineers who have worked with him have 
said that he would normally keep his emotions in check, often electing to record 
upbeat material instead of tackling a personal problem through a heartfelt song. A 
former NPG member feels Prince isn’t “entirely comfortable” with more personal 
and emotional songwriting “because he isn’t entirely comfortable with himself,” 
adding, “The cat’s brilliant, no one is taking anything away from him on a talent 
level, but it’s time for him to go deeper. That’s what his fans require of him. His 
music is an outer experience. It’s very much his reaction to the things around him 
rather than his reaction to the things within him. Quite often that’s a painful place 
to be.” Similarly, Eric Leeds notes that Prince is “interested in trying to react against 
anything that’s going around. Creating something new for him is to react against 
something he has heard.” 


Artistic promise 

Listening to Prince's music these days, one can palpably feel the lack of energy, 
enthusiasm, and sense of adventure (there are exceptions, of course). If Prince wishes 
to reclaim his legacy as a songwriter, musician, or musical pioneer, he should stop 
attempting to appeal to the teenage and 20-something audience with formulaic and 
superficial pop and dance fodder. Ironically, a change in direction to more mature, 
challenging and adventurous music might lead to more popular success — in recent 
years, such resolutely non-commercial records as Nine Inch Nails’ The Fragile and 
Radiohead's Kid A have topped the charts, clearly showing the importance of hav- 
ing the support of critics and a devoted following. 

It is not too late for Prince to claim a place as one of the truly great pop 
songwriters, musicians and musical innovators of the modern era. Still, the bottom 
line is that as the new century begins, it has arguably been more than a decade since 
he released a record that had any real influence on the development of popular 
music. Few can doubt Prince's musical abilities — one can only hope that he has the 
courage to change direction and is able to achieve some sort of a creative rebirth. 
Living Color’s Vernon Reid noted that there are many artists who fail to live up to 
their artistic promise because they are afraid to change, “Some people are afraid of 
the avant-garde, doing something that will cost them their gig, cost them a regular 
pay check, or make their record fall off the chart. True creativity is not concerned 
with any of that — it really isn’t.” 

Prince, having achieved tremendous popularity and made plenty of money in 
his career, may yet come to understand this truth and claim a broader legacy. The 
challenge, perhaps, is for Prince to cease trying to being all things to all people, and 
instead to make a concerted effort to learn more about himself. To fulfil his artistic 
promise, he must strive to become more personal in his lyrics and to make music 
that is bold, unpredictable, and doesn’t follow trends. If he can do this, Prince’s 
final legacy will be as unique, diverse, and rich as his many talents. 


By Alex Hahn and Per Nilsen 





THE STORY BEHIND THE KATE BUSH/PRINCE COLLABORATION ON “WHY SHOULD | LOVE YOU?" 





Koppelman: One day Prince's assistant, Therese, told me as we were talking on the 
phone that Kate Bush had called. Therese also knew I was a big Kate fan. Then, in 
the studio that day, Prince said, "Guess who I talked to today?" Me, being stupid 
and unable to keep my mouth shut, said, "Kate Bush?" Prince got a little miffed, 
and said, "How did you know that?" And I said, "Therese told me." And he said, 
"Hmm, I should dock her for that.” At that point I knew I fucked up and tried to 
say, "No, she just knew I’m a big fan." As a side note, I told Therese that Prince 
was a little pissed that she had told me that, and she apologized to him. Therese 
was a really cool person. So, Prince tells me that he and Kate are going to work on 
a tune together. 

It's funny because Prince knew I was a huge Kate Bush fan. He was too, but 
not like me. The first time I asked him if he liked Kate Bush he said, "She's my 
favourite woman!” | also made him a tape of all the Kate Bush B-sides, which rule! 
When The Sensual World came out Prince had someone go get it and we listened to 
it in the studio. He didn't dig it that much, but I knew you can't always tell right 
away with a Kate album. The Sensual World grew on me, but it is still not her best 
effort, "This Woman's Work" is a masterpiece, though, and makes the whole al- 
bum worth it, But I digress. I may be tooting my own horn here, but Prince has a 
weird ego. | think part of his motivation to work with Kate was the fact that | 
worshipped her, and he knew it would impress me that he could call her on the 
phone and work on her music. 

| spoke with Kate, but only for a short moment. I was at home and the phone 
rang. I didn't always answer the phone in those days, because | was severely over- 
worked. So my answering machine picked it up and I heard Julie, from Paisley 
Park, saying, "Mike, I got Kate Bush on the phone and she has some questions 
about what format they should send things over on, and I thought it would be best 
if she talked to you.” I, being an admitted Kate Bush fan, freaked, but picked up 
the phone and talked to Julie. She says, "Kate, I have Prince's engineer Michael 
Koppelman on the phone and he can answer your questions." Meanwhile, my 
answering machine is still recording it all, and blaring loudly. 1 tell my then-girl- 
friend to shut if off just as Kate comes on and says "Hello Michael?" So to this day, 
if I could find it, I have a tape of Kate saying hello to me. The conversation consist- 
ed only of her asking me if they could send 24-track tapes and technical stuff like 
that. 


Bush wanted Prince to add his vocals to some sections of the song. However, Prince 
had his own ideas; he looped a four-bar section from the chorus of the song and record- 
ed vocals and different instruments on all 48 tape tracks. 

Koppelman: The tapes arrived and | put them up and got a rough mix up. So 
Prince comes in and listens to it. And the "brutality" began. First we sampled the 
drum thing and synched it up to my Powerbook so we could do MIDI. At that 
point, we essentially created a new song on a new piece of tape and then flew all of 
Kate's tracks back on top of it. So now we could run the sequencer and add all the 
keyboards that Prince put on. Prince stacked a bunch of keyboards, guitars, basses, 
etc, on it. 

Then Prince went to sing background vocals. When Prince does vocals, he sits 
right at the recording console with a microphone hanging over it and does his own 
punching in and out. He kicks everyone out of the room when he sings. It took 


Finest Purple, Pure Gold 


Kate Bush has long been one of Prince's favourite artists. He was a particular fan of her 1985 
album Hounds Of Love. Bush went to see one of Prince's Wembley Arena concerts on the 1990 
Nude tour and she was asked to meet him backstage, where they discussed a musical 
collaboration. After subsequently contacting Prince and getting his agreement to help out on a 
track, an analogue tape of Bush's "Why Should | Love You?" was sent over to Larrabee Sound, 
Los Angeles, where Prince was working in March 1991. In this article, Bush's engineer Del 
Palmer and Prince's engineer at the time, Michael Koppelman, discuss Prince's contributions to 
"Why Should | Love You?" The song was released on Bush's The Red Shoes album in 1993. 
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him a few hours and then he called me back in and played me the thick, multi- 
tracked background vocals he had put on. Now, as we all know, the song in ques- 
tion goes, "Of all the people in the world, why should I love you?" When Prince 
called me back in and played me what he had done, he had sung "all of the people 
in the world," instead of “of all the people..." I said, "Isn't it ‘ofall the people in 
the world?’ Not ‘all of?” He said, “No,” and we had a little talk about that, in his 
cocky way, as if to say that he had talked with Kate about changing the words to 
"all of" instead of "of all." 

The next day, as l'm waiting at my hotel room for the call to go to the studio, 
the assistant engineer, Sylvia Massey, called and said Prince was in the studio doing 
vocals. | was pissed; I was always called well in advance of Prince going into the 
studio. When I got there he was changing all the vocals to “of all.” My interpreta- 
tion? He made a mistake, as humans do, and didn’t have the guts to admit it. So | 
sort of poked my head in at one point and asked him if he needed any help. 
Eventually he had me do a rough mix, then he had approved it and we sent it to 
Kate. 


Receiving the tape back from Prince, Bush was astonished to find that Prince had basi- 
cally created a new song instead of adding the vocals she had asked for. She was 
unsure of what to do with the song. Eventually, her engineer, Del Palmer, was able to 
reconstruct the song, leaving very little of what Prince had recorded. Bush had British 
comedian Lenny Henry sing the part she had planned for Prince to do. The end result 
was vastly different from the original song, hut Bush professed to like it. 

Palmer: Unable to physically get together in the same room, Prince and Kate 
swapped multi-track tapes, with a slave reel returning from Prince covered in vo- 
cals, guitar solos and keyboards. The problem then was to put the track back to- 
gether into something resembling its original form while retaining the best of what 
Prince had done. He hadn't added one of the vocal parts, which would have been 
particularly good for him, so it basically took two years to put it back together. 

Prince had looped a four-bar section from the chorus of the song that Kate 
had written and just smothered 48 tracks with everything you could possible imag- 
ine: guitars, keyboards, drums, voices. I sat there and thought, "Well, this is great, 
but what are we going to do with it?” So, I made a general mix of the whole thing, 
gave if to Kate, and she puzzled over it for months. We had to reconstruct the 
verses so that they worked with her lyrics. Then we took out the original drums 
and replaced them because it was now basically a more uptempo song. At the same 
time, we also tried to turn it back into a Kate Bush song, and although, in a lot of 
ways it didn't turn out as we'd hoped, I have to be honest, it’s still very interesting. 

There was one vocal section that Prince actually didn't do and. Kate was so 
pissed with this. Then, one day she hit on the idea of getting in Lenny Henry, 
who's actually a great singer. It was like he'd worked in studios his whole life, he 
had no trouble doing it. He's really got a great voice and ought to be doing a 
serious record of his own. Kate sang him the part she wanted him to do and then 
he sang it. Then she asked him to do a harmony, which he worked out with her. I 
used a little bit of compression, just to make the voice sound a little more throaty. 
What's left of Prince is his lead guitar, some digital synths, and some chorus vocals. 


By Duane Tudahl, Per Nilsen, and Lars Einarsson. Edited by Eric Benchimol. 
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